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INTRODUCTION 


Turkish foreign policy before and during the Second World War 
was based on the principles of inviolable independence and territorial in- 
tegrity, absolute priority of national interests, amicable relations with all 
the powers, great and small, mutual respect among nations, and peace 
abroad. Having fought against imperialism during her War of National 
Liberation, Turkey pursued a vigilant policy of self-interest, sensitive to 
all foreign encroachment. 

The Turkish National Liberation Movement was born into a political 
and economic conflict between the industrially advanced countries on the 
one hand and the underdeveloped colonies and semi-colonies on the other. 
The sources of this conflict lay in the living conditions created by the In- 
dusti ial Revolution, the centralization of economic power in the metropoles 
of a few industrialized countries and the search of the latter for markets 
to export its surplus commodities, capital and men. The immediate purpose 
of all national liberation movements is to eliminate totally all foreign eco- 
nomic exploitation and political pressure. Although outwardly independent, 
the Ottoman Empire had suffered under the yoke of imperialism. There 
was no national industry; trade was in the hands of the minorities who 
were nothing more than the brokers of the foreign capital interests. The 
Porte was reduced to submission through an economic policy aimed to keep 
it eternally a debtor to the advanced countries. The capitulatory regime 
was the humiliating proof of foreign exploitation. 

The success of the Turkish National Liberation Movement has earned 
for Turkey a respectable place in the society of nations, territorial integrity 
and independence of action. It was also hailed as a source of inspiration by 
some other colonial and semi-colonial countries. Ataturk’s following state- 
ment not only formed the basis of Turkey’s foreign policy during his life- 
time, but also appealed to all nations determined to achieve full sovereignty: 
“When we refer to full sovereignty we naturally mean complete independence 
and fieedom of action in political, economic, judicial, military and cultural 
fields. Lack of sovereignty in anyone of them connotes actually a total 
lack of sovereignty of the nation and of the country.” Before and during the 
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Second World War Turkish foreign policy was based exactly on this prin- 
ciple. 

Although the Treaty of Lausanne, signed on July 24, 1923, 1 brought 
about “new possibilities” 2 in Anglo-Turkish relations, the British were dis- 
appointed at the failure of their former policy, and still had a strongly 
anti-Turkish bias. On the Turkish side, the devastation of large areas of 
Western Anatolia by Greek troops in 1919-1922; British support of the 
sweeping minority claims; the humiliating and long occupation of Istanbul 
following the end of the First World War; deportation by the British of 
many Turkish leaders; and the existence of the unsolved Mosul ques- 
tion even after the Lausanne Convention, had left wounds which healed 
slowly. 

After the Mosul dispute was solved, Anglo-Turkish relations became 
first normal a nd then, by slow degrees, friendly . As Sir H. Knat^frbull- 
Hugessen, BrftainVable Second World War Ambassador to Turkey, observ- 
ed, 3 it was a process of careful deliberation which led Turkey to the decision 
to return to friendship with Britain in the face of the Fascist threat. 

On December 16, 1925, the Council decided to award Mosul to Iraq 
(Britain). At>the same time,' if exhorted Turkey ail cT Englan d"“ to reach a 
fri endly agr eement in order to put an end to the regret table state of tension 
existing between them.” 4 Anti-British feeling having reached a new mark, 
the Turkish Foreign Minister Tevfik Rii§tu (Aras) signed a new treaty 
with Chicherin, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, the day after the 
League Council awarded Mosul to Iraq. However, Turkey was in no mood 
to challenge the decision of the League by force of arms. On the contrary, 
by a treaty, she signed with Britain and Iraq on June 5, 1926, 5 which laid 
down definitely the frontier between Turkey and Iraq, along the lines sug- 
gested by the League but with one minor modification, the Ankara Govern- 
ment settled amicably a controversy which had dragged on since the 1918 
Armistice posing a threat to the precariously established peace in the 
Middle East. Although the press of both countries was still cool and England 

1 T.C., Ba$vekalet Ne§riyat ve Miidevvenat Umum Mudurliigii, Diistur. Council 
Tertip, Vol. V. p. 16. 

2 Nihat Erim, “The Development of the Anglo-Turkish Alliance,” Asiatic Review. 
Vol. XLII (October 1946), p. 348. 

3 Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, Diplomat in Peace and War , London, John Murray, 
1949, p. 145. 

4 League of Nations, Council, Decision Relating to the Turco-Iraq Frontier Adopted by 
the Council of the League of Nations , Geneva, December 16, 1925, London, H.M.S.O., 1925. 

5 Diistur , Uguncu Tertip, Vol. VII, pp. 1512-1520. 
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had as yet failed to grasp the significance of Ataturk’s revolution, the ter- 
mination of the Mosul dispute removed a bone of contention between Ankara 
and London and a “slow progress towards friendliness” began. 6 

Realizing the advantages of Turkey’s geographical position, Ataturk 
aimecfat establishing" anl?^ibrnlh^ Turkis h interest in re- 

maining on good terms with the Soviet Union and the value to Turkey 
of amicable relations with Britain. Although he appreciated the value of a 
business association with Russia, he sought a compensatory understanding 
with Britain to fill the need for a Western friend. The Italian threat in the 
Mediterranean around 1935 made England and Turkey turn more positively 
towards each other. 7 The general situation of Europe having changed po- 
litically and militarily, Turkey felt the need to remilitarize the Straits and 
thereby revise the Lausanne Treaty. The motives behind this feeling were that 
the League had declined in consequence of German rearmament and 
Italian aggression in Ethiopia, Germany had remilitarized the Rhineland 
and there was no adequate provisions in the Lausanne Treaty guaranteeing 
Turkish security in case of war. It contained no provision which would 
permit Turkey to take effective measures in the Straits in the face of an 
immediate threat. The emergence of ambitious Germany and Italy had led 
to an armaments race which upset the status quo to which the out-dated 
Lausanne Treaty was applicable. Italy had already begun to fortify the 
island of Leros which was so near the Turkish coast. 

In view of the urgency to remilitarize the Straits, Turkey could have re- 
sorted to unilateral action, but she preferred an agreement through an 
international conference. Turkish leadership expected a more favorable 
reply to a request made in a lawful way, without undermining the League 
system. 8 More over, Turkey would score a mor al success of being the first 
state to useT legal methods fo r the revision of a post-wa r treaty. Turkey, 
whidTlUkJ culVu^iled collective security and consistently practised peaceful 
change for the settlement of disputes, was a League member in ( 193^ . On 
April 10, 1936, the Turkish Foreign Minister, while addressing a meeting 
of the Republican People’s Party, referred to the government’s decision to 
request the Lausanne signatories to meet to discuss the remilitarization of 

6 P.A. Reynold, British Foreign Policy in the Inter-War Years. London, Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1954, p. 53. 

7 Rifki Salim Buryak, Tiirk-Rus-lngiliz Miinasebetleri : 1791-1941. Istanbul, Aydinlik 
Matbaasi, 1946, pp. 63-64. 

8 Royal Institute of International Affairs, Survey of International Affairs : 1936. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 606; Tevfik Rujtu Aras, Gor^lerim. Istanbul, Semih 
Lutfu Kitabevi, n.d., pp. 121-127. 
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the Straits. The Turkish note, 9 addressed to the signatories of the Straits 
Convention, the Secretary General of the League and Yugoslavia, pointed 
at the uncertainty which had gradually arisen in the Mediterranean, the 
tendency towards rearmament and the lack of guarantee for the security 
of the Straits. 

With Italy’s exception, the reactions to the Turkish note were favorable. 
Britain had not only the Turkish claim fully justified but was also in need 
to find new allies in the Eastern Mediterranean, where Italy was challen- 
ging her interests. This also offered her an opportunity to pull Turkey away 
from the Soviet Union. Moreover, the Rhineland already militarized, 
the remilitarization of the Straits could not serve as a precedent for Germany. 
The British support would also eliminate the remote possibility of a dissa- 
tisfied Turkey being driven into the political sphere of Germany once again. 
Britain feared that Turkey’s unilateral militarization of the Straits would 
push her into common cause with Germany, Italy and Japan, all outside the 
orbit of Covenant defenders. When the Turks’ revisionist drive found sup- 
porters in the Western world, the result was a split between Turkey on the 
one hand, and the two important non-participants at Montreux, Italy and 
Germany, on the other. Looking at a future conference as an opportunity 
to revise the Straits regime in her favor, the Soviet Union too welcomed the 
proposal. France showed eagerness to consider the Straits question in the 
hope of adding the Soviet influence in the Mediterranean and thus increasing 
the value of the Franco-Soviet Pact of May 2, 1 935. 1 0 

The Turkish draft presented at the M ontreijx G nnvrntlnn June 23- 
JhjJy ?ft, at enhancing Turkish security. iT would strengthehT 

the Turkish position because, first, it suggested the remilitarization of the 
Straits; secondly, it eliminated the International Commission; and, thirdly, 
it limited seriously the tonnage of warships passing simultaneously through 
the Straits. 

The final draft 11 approved unanimously, was a “clear victory for 
Turkey, for her friends in the Balkan Entente, and for the policy of regional 
pacts.” 1 2 Complete Turkish control over the Straits was finally re-established. 
The functions of the International Commission set up by the Lausanne Con- 
vention were transferred to the Turkish Government. In time of peace, 

9 Royal Institute of International Affairs, Documents on International Affairs : 1936 , 
London, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 645-648. 

10 Survey: 1931 , pp. 381 ff. 

11 Resmt Gazete , August 5, 1936, p. 3374. 

12 Harry N. Howard, “The Straits After the Montreux Convention,” Foreign Affairs. 
October 1936, p. 202. 
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all merchant vessels were to have complete freedom of passage through 
the Straits. In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, merchant vessels 
would have the same privilege. In peace time, all light surface vessels, minor 
and auxiliary war vessels could enjoy freedom of navigation. The Black Sea 
Powers could send through the Straits capital ships of more than 15,000 
tons. The maximum aggregate tonnage of .all foreign naval forces which 
might be in the course of transit through the Straits was not to exceed 
15,000 tons. War vessels paying visits to Turkey in the Straits were ex- 
cluded from this tonnage. In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, 
warships belonging to belligerent Powers were not to pass “except in casesari- 
sing out of the application of Article XXV >* of the present Convention, 
and in cases of assistance rendered to a victim of aggression in virtue of a 
treaty of mutual assistance binding Turkey.” In time of war, Turkey being 
belligerent, the passage of warships was “left entirely to the discretion of 
the Turkish Government.” 

The tone of the Turkish press became more friendly towards England 
after th e Montreux Conference Kt^Jonri -i pp^rted the Middle Eastern 
Cgact sj p^f j a L fiaadakacLby Turkey. Iraq. Iran and Af^aniqtan-Tn r -lTr^r^l 
The Pact was a valuable regional agreement pledging the signatories 
to respect the inviolability of their common frontiers, to consult on all 
international disputes affecting their interests, and not to resort to any act 
of aggression directed against anyone of the parties. At the Nyon Conference 
of September 14, 1937, 15 Turkey gave support to England and France in 
their defence of international shipping against attacks by Italian submarines. 
About the Turkish Government’s desire to strengthen relation with Britain, 
the Bi itish Ambassador in Ankara wrote that it was “surprising to find how 
anxious the Turkish Government were to move quickly towards the goal 
which they had set for themselves, and how ready to deal with me in terms 
of the most complete frankness and confidence.” 16 The appointment of 
Dr. Tevfik Riiftii Aras, the former Turkish Foreign Minister, as the Ambas- 
sador to England showed the importance that the Turks now attached to 
their relations with Britain. 

The prestige.xif FranceJn . Turk e y had been high during the T.irlA.h 
War of Independence. The Kemalists had broken up the Entente coalition 

13 Article XXV states that nothing in this convention shall prejudice the rights and 
obligations of Turkey, or of any of the other signatories arising out of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

14 Resmt Gazete , January 27, 1938, p. 3819. 

15 League of Nations, Treaty Series , 1937-1938, pp. 137. 

16 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 145. 
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by a treaty with the French. However, between 1923-1939, Turkey’s re- 
lations with France were focused on the^questioru rf the.. Sanca k of Hatay 
fAIexandretta), within the bo rders ot thTFre nch Mandate of Syria . 

Turkish-Soviet friendship was rooted in the Turkish War of National 
Liberation. Besides, other circumstances urged the two countries to continue 
friendly relations. Neither of them was a League member. The Mosul ques- 
tion with Britain being at hand, Turkey refrained from antagonizing the 
Soviet Union. Turkish diplomacy certainly appreciated the advantages o 
a would-be Soviet support in the event of a new change in the Straits regime. 
The Soviets were also cautious not to push Turkey toward the Western 
European powers. These interests were expressed by the signature of the 
Turkish-Soviet T reaty of Neutrality ^ ap d- Noil-Agg res sion on Decem ber 
iClWCS^st immediately after the decision of the League Council 
gifirlgMosul to Iraq (Britain)”, as well as agreements of various kinds. 

Turkey also became the spirit of regional organisations such as the 
Balkan Entente. Some basis to create a Balkan unity seemed to be established 
after the Turco-Greek rapproachement, climaxed by the agreement of January 
30, 1923 ie , concerning the exchange of populations and the agreement of 
June 10, 1930 19 , which liquidated questions arising from the application of 
the Lausanne Treaty and of the agreement on the exchange of populations. 
Apart from the Turco-Greek rapproachement, a movement for Balkan coopera- 
tion received certain impetus when in October 1925 the Rhineland Pact at 
the Locarno Conference was concluded. This was an example that the 
countries of South-East Europe could follow. The first Balkan conference, 
which assembled in Athens in 1930”, was a semi-official gathering of dele- 
gates and observers. The second, which met in Istanbul in 1931,- was 
addressed not only by President Atatiirk and Premier Inonii, but also the 
Foreign Minister often appeared in the meetings to conciliate conflicting 
interests and opinions. The Third Balkan Conference which met in Buc- 
harest in 1932”had a very stormy career. It suffered from the intransigence 
of Bulgaria, which withdrew from the conference because the problems of 
minorities and juridical equality of states had not been solved in the interval 
since the last meeting. But the conference, having adopted a Balkan Pact 

17 Resmi Gazete. February 24, 1926, p. 306. 

18 Diistur. O^uncu Tertip, Vol. V. p. 205. 

19 Resmi Gazete, July 1, 1930, p. 1534. 

20 Robert J. Kerner and Harry N. Howard, The Balkan Conferences and the Balkan 
Entente: 1930-1935. California, University of California Press, 1936, pp. 30-41. 

21 Ibid., pp. 45-64; Survey : 1931. pp. 324-340. 

22 Kerner and Howard, op. cit., pp. 68-90. 
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which opened a way to settle peacefully all questions, achieved some 
progress. 

The Balkan Conferences threw light upon the key position occupied by 
Bulgaria. Resenting the conditions imposed upon her by the Treaty of 
Neuilly, Bulgaria refused to be associated with the Balkan Entente which 
involved the recognition of the status quo. Although the comparative strength 
of her neighbours ruled out any serious menace from Bulgaria, her non- 
participation in the pact would offer a stepping-stone for an expansionist 
power like Germany or Italy to interfere in Balkan affairs. There were 
signs of an increasingly close association between Berlin and Sofia while 
Italy accelerated her efforts to retain Bulgaria’s friendship. Bulgaria’s 
refusal to adhere to the proposed Entente did not stop Turkey and Greece 
from concluding a treaty on September 14, 1933, 23 by which both mutually 
guaranteed “the inviolability of their common frontiers” and undertook 
to consult each other on international questions of common interest in order 
to secure a line of action “in conformity with their policy of friendship, 
understanding and collaboration.” The official announcement of the sig- 
nature of the treaty expressed the hope that other countries would adhere 
to it. 

The Balkan Pact was a regional arrangement like the Little Entente and 
the Baltic Pact between Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 24 They all intended 
to counteract the pressure to revise the 1919-1921 settlement. It aroused a 
great deal of resentment in Bulgaria, who found it difficult to interpret the 
pact as not being directed against her. The Turkish Premier referred to 
the possibility of Bulgaria’s participation in the past as a “valuable hope for 
us.” 25 In 1936, Germany’s increasing pressure on the European states under- 
mined the solidarity of the Balkan and the Little Ententes. This was not 
surprising since the member nations which made up these two arrangements 
had failed to coordinate their policies towards the Great Powers. Th e ul - 
timate goal of the Balkan states s hould have been a union with a comm on 
foreign policy and a cOimiiOr L defenceof the living spaces of the Balka n 
countries, based on colle ctive torce and securi ty. They had been two local 
coalitions of states representing only one of the two sides which would be 
arrayed against one another in a future conflict. The causae causantes of the 
two ententes had been the Bulgarian and Hungarian grievances resulting 
from the peace treaties of Neuilly and Trianon. The Balkan Entente would 

23 Resmi Gazete, March 12, 1934, p. 2651. 

24 Survey: 1934, pp. 404-415. 

25 Turk Devrim Yayinlari, Inonuniin Soylev ve Demegleri. Istanbul, Milli Egitim Ba- 
simevi, 1946, p. 287. 
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be put to the test if Bulgaria found a Great Power to come forward as her 
champion exerting pressure in the Balkans on her behalf. Mussolini had al- 
ready gained some foothold in South-Eastern Europe by supporting the 
discontented Balkan countries. The Balkan Entente, and the Little Entente 
as well, was subjected to a more difficult test than the Italian policy by the 
harder pressure of Nazi Germany. Hitler’s rise to power had opened up 
the hungi;y jaws^ of the^ German armament industry. Ballcan raw materials 
found a welcome outletln Germany: "Thuprolicy of sanctions against Italy, 
to which the Balkan countries adhered more scrupulously than the Great 
Powers, proved advantageous to Germany. German imports rose and by 
1936 Germany became a debtor to the Balkans. Germany froze these credits, 
which could not be redeemed except by purchase from the German market. 
The German economic penetration, following Dr. Schacht’s visit to the Bal- 
kan capitals, undermined the economic pretences of the Balkan Entente. 
Turkey’s need of machinery and installation for her newly-launched first 
Five-Year Plan gave Nazi Germany a chance to attempt to infiltrate into 
Turkish economy. Although the economic results of trading with Germany 
had been fortunate for the Turks, the Turkish Government realized that the 
large proportion of her foreign trade with Germany represented a political 
danger making possible the conversion of economic preponderance into one 
of political control. 

In 1937 there was full evidence of a Turco-German cooling. The blatant 
critism by the Turkish press of German diplomacy in the Balkans, the ener- 
getic diplomatic activity of Turkey’s Aras in the various European capitals, 
the attempts of Ankara to create unity in the Balkans, the implications of 
the Saadabad Pact and Turkey’s increased interest in more friendly relations 
with England showed that Turkey recognized Germany as a growing 
menace in the heart of Europe with dreams touching the Turkish frontiers. 
The Turkish Government viewed German policies with growing alarm, 
firstly, because of the former’s close relations with Italy and secondly, on 
their own account. 

Although Turkish alarm was largely one of possible Italian aggression, 
Germany too represented a trend essentially against Turkish interests. 
Germany intended to tear do wn th e exist ing struct ure of _Central Europe. 
This meant menacing peaceTTield so dear^by Turkey. Here Germany and 
Turkey were inevitably opposed to each other. Germany wanted to play 
off the various Balkan aspirations. Turkey desired such a union since she 
welcomed every move towards regionalism contributing to the stabilization 
of Europe. 

\ When a country uses its economic position to exert political pressure on 
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another country, it is the duty of the other countries to provide alternative 
markets until the threatened country regains its freedom of action. £ 10,000, 
000 of British credit to Turkey looked like such a policy. However, Funk, 
the German Minister of Economy who visited Istanbul in 1938, counter- 
balanced this by announcing a 1 50 million Reichsmarks German commer- 
cial credit to Turkey. 26 


In an attempt to further curb German economic and political influence, 
the Turkish Government took some important decisions. 27 First , it no longer 
wish ed to pu rchase jriaior armaments Trom'Germany. Secondly, itlntended 
to model the Turkish Air Force on theTTrA.P., with the consequence of 
buying aircraft material fcom Britain. Numan Menemencioglu, the Under- 
secretary of the Turkish Foreign Ministry, told Ribbentrop that Turkey, 
desirofe to accomplish her internal reconstruction in peace, wished to follow 
a neutralist policy. 28 He turned down, however, a request fora neutrality 
treaty. 29 Woermann of the German Foreign Office remarked that Turkey 
hesitated to “give German-Turkish relations a new and a more intimate 
form.” 30 T he year 1939_saw a heavy decline in Turco-German trad e. 31 
The construction of the port and arsenal at Golciik by German and Dutch 
personnel remained an isolated case of economic and technical cooperation. 
A somewhat firm tone about the totalitarian states was becoming noticable 
in the Turkish press. The fate of Czechoslovakia and the annexation of 
Albania made it clear, that Germany and Italy had embarked on a deliberate 
policy of expansion and hegemony which was inevitably leading to the dest- 
ruction of the smaller countries. 32 Turkey was in a mood removed from 
that of 1914. 

The Italian attack on Ethiopia did nothing to clear the air between 
Turkey and Italy. On the contrary, it made Italy the “most feared” 33 
power in the Turkish eyes. Showing lively interest in the Ethiopian cause, 
Turkey sent a diplomatic representative to Addis Ababa. 34 On October 7, 


26 Documents on German Policy : 1918-1945. Series D, Vol. V, pp. 742-743. 

27 Sir Osborne Mance, “The Future of British Trade with Turkey”, Royal Central 
Asian Society Journal. January 1943, p. 15. 

28 Survey : 1938. Vol. Ill, pp. 445-447. 

29 German Documents. Vol. V, pp. 731-732. 

30 Ibid., p. 736. 

31 “Germany and the Balkans,” Economist , March 23, 1940, p. 508. 

32 Ismet Inonii. Turkey : Ten Eventful Tears : 1938-1947 , New York, Turkish Infor- 
mation Office, (1948), p. 3. 

33 Arnold Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee, The War and the Neutrals. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1956, p. 346. 

34 Edward G. Vere-Hodge, Turkish Foreign Policy : 1918-1948 , Ambilly-Annemasse, 
University de Geneve, 1950, p. 109. 
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1935, Turkey approved, together with forty-nine other states, the findings of 
the League Concil which expressed the opinion that Italy had resorted to 
war in disregard of her obligations under Article XII of the Covenant. 
Turkey voted with the majority of the League Assembly when the latter 
accepted as from November 18, 1935, an arms embargo, prohibition of 
financial transactions, an embargo on the importation of goods coming 
from Italy, an embargo on a restricted list of key raw materials for war and 
the provision for the mutual support in the application of the economic and 

1 ? financial sanctions. 35 Since Turkey attached more importance to her relations 
with the international community than the rupture of the Italo-Turkish 
1\ relations, trade between the two countries suffered an inevitable decline. 36 
In the years that followed the Lausanne Convention, Turkey’s relations 
with the Western European countries steadily improved. In spite of a number 
of agreements between the Soviet Union and Turkey, the fundamental 
reason for solidarity of Moscow and Ankara, namely, joint enmity towards 
Western imperialism, gave way to a more cautious Turkish policy estab- 
lishing friendly relations with Western Europe and at the same time main- 
taining correct ties with the U.S.S.R. as befitting a powerful neighbour. 
Turkey needed a strong structure of protection in the form of bilateral 
agreements with the Great Powers and schemes for regional security in the 
Balkans and the Middle East. From 1923 to 1939, the “vacuum” between 
the southeastern frontiers of Germany, the eastern borders of Italy, the south- 
ern rims of the Soviet Union and the northern outskirts of India were 
covered by four interlocking regional pacts. The Balkan Entente, in which 
Turkey had been the leading spirit, and Little Entente were knit together 
by the common membership of Yugoslavia and Rumania; the Balkan and 
the Saadabad Pacts by the common membership of Turkey, and the Arab 
and the Saadabad Ententes by the common membership of Iraq. 


35 M.H. Macartney and P. Cremona, Italy's Foreign and Colonial Policy. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1938, pp. 135-136. 

36 Vere-Hodge, op. cit ., p. 214. 


I. TURKEY ABANDONS NEUTRALITY 


Britain Looks for Allies : In the Spring of 1939 the British Government 
well understood that schemes of peace in eastern Europe ought to be sup- 
ported by a security system starting in London and Paris and ending in 
Moscow. To reach Moscow the British leaders took two paths: the southern 
route to Turkey and possibly through her, to Russia, and the direct road 
to Moscow. Reports' that Germany was exercising great pressure on Ru- 
mania to sign an economic agreement and the possibility that Germany 
might use Hungary as a base for invasion aroused the necessity of supporting 
Rumania. The Rumanian Minister to London, Tilea, suggested “a solid 
block of Poland, Rumania, Greece, Turkey [and] Yugoslavia with the sup- 
port of Great Britain and France” 2 to save Rumania from German aggres- 
sion. Because of her correct relations with the Soviet Union, her influence in 
the Balkans and her policy supporting the status quo as well as her strategically 
located position, Turkey was a prominent candidate 3 for the establishment 
of a “peace front” in eastern Mediterranean and South-eastern Europe in 
cooperation with the Balkan countries, supported by Britain and France. 
§ukrii Saracoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, during a trip to Bucharest, 
Belgrade and Athens, said that “the only guarantee of safety in the Balkans 
is the Balkan Pact.” 4 

The British Government’s first approach 5 to Ankara on March 18, 
1939, to obtain an opinion as to what the attitude of the Turkish Govern- 
ment would be in the event of Rumania becoming the victim of aggression, 
elicited a reply from the Turks that the question of defence against aggression 
would be studied “in a friendly spirit.” 6 

1 Arnold Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee, The Eve of War : 1939 . London, New 
York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1958, pp. 68-72. 

2 E.L. Woodward, Rohan Butler and M. Lambert, eds.. Documents on British Foreign 
Policy : 1919-1939. (hereafter referred to as British Documents) Third Series, Vol. Ill, London, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1950, p. 367. 

3 E. Bakirdzis, “Les Puissances et la Novelle Turquie,” Affaires Danubiennes , No. 6, 
Bucharest, Centre de Hautes Etudes Internationales, 1939, pp. 320-333. 

4 Basin Genel Direktorlugii, Aytn Tarihi. No. 63 (February 1939) p. 95. 

5 British Documents , Vol IV, p. 361. 

6 Ibid., pp. 386-387. 
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Britain also attempted to get Rumania, Poland and Greece interested 
in the creation of a resistance bloc to external aggression. The British Govern- 
ment proposed to Warsaw and Bucharest by the end of March 1939 a 
reciprocal guarantee of Poland as well as a non-reciprocal guarantee of 
Rumania, conditional on Polish cooperation. If the position of Poland 
and Rumania could be consolidated, Turkey and Greece could more easily 
be rallied to the Allied cause and would be more likely to be able to make an 
effective contribution. Although Britain and France, in conformity with 
their agreement on March 21-22, 1939, had not intended to discuss in gieat 
detail Turkish and Greek cooperation with “peace” until the arrangements 
with Poland and Rumania were finalized, the course of events modified 

this decision. 8 

During the first half of March, 1939 Poland was thought of as a country 
capable to lend assistance to a victim of Nazi aggression and not as a state 
threatened herself, but before the end of March Poland came to be recog- 
nized in imminent danger as much as Rumania. • The series of conversa- 
tions >o between Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, on the one hand 
and Chamberlain and Halifax on the other on April 4-5 and 6, 1939, led 
to reciprocal assurance of assistance." 

The Italian coup of April 7, 1939 against Albania, and the rumors 
that the Italian occupation of Corfu was imminent, 12 aroused great anxiety 
as to the position of Greece. Chamberlain announced British guarantee to 
Greece and Rumania. 12 Daladier issued a similar statement on Apri . 
Turkey felt that “any threat to Greece constituted not only an indirect 
but a direct attack on Turkey.” 14 An editorial in Son Posta expressed the fear 

7 British Documents. Vol IV, pp. 515-517; Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary 

Debates (Lords) 5th Series, Vol. 112, Cols. 574-75. , . .. ]<Hfi _ D 

8 Georges Bonnet, Fin d’une Europe. Geneve, Les Editions du Cheval aile, 1948, pp. 

161-163; British Documents. Vol. IV, pp. 422-27, 457-63. 

9 Toynbee and Toynbee, op. cit. s pp. 80-85. . , , 

10 British Documents. Vol. V., Nos. 1, 2, 10, 1 1, 16. For the text of the communique also 

see Documents: 1939-1946, Vol. 1, p. 129. 

1 1 British Documents. Vol. V, pp. 47-49. 

12 Toynbee and Toynbee, op. cit., PP . 243, 244; Luigi Villan, Mum Foreign Policy 

Under Mussolini. New York, Devin-Adair, 1956, pp. 219-22. . ,. fi 

13 Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th Series, o. , 

Col 13 . .His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once to lend the 

Greek or Rumanian Government, as the case might be, all the support in their power We 
are communicating this declaration to the Governments directly concerned, and to others, 
especially Turkey, whose close relations with the Greek Government are known. 

14 Muhittin Ergin, "Muhtemel Harp ve Turkiye,” (A Probable War and ur ey) 

Son Posta. April 16, 1939. 
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that “a ( Term an orjm It alian encroachm ent on the Balk ans would defini- 
telv lead to a European war.” ls British, French, Turkish7 Greek and United 
States Ministers in D^azzo expressed to their respective goverments 14 their 
complete disbelief in the account given by Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in his speech of April 15, 1939, regarding events leading up to Ita- 
lian occupation of Albania. Albania was a poor country and Italian oc- 
cupation would only prove expensive. The Turkish Government had 
therefore been inclined to regard Albanian move as part of a concerted plan 
by the Axis Powers and considered that the time had come for Turkey to 
protect herself against surprises. The Albanian Minister of Interior told” 
the Turkish Minister that he estimated the Italian forces in Albania at 
five divisions, 15,000 men each. 

Naturally, Turkey wished to avoid damaging her relations with Ger- 
many and Italy by doing anything provocative, but she was prepared to 
play her part in her own Balkan region and in the Mediterranean. As a 
first step Turkey and Rumania took important decisions in April 1939 which 
put both in the camp of the powers resolved to resist German pressure. 
Although Rumania was now in less danger than Poland, she had already 
informed Turkey, as a fellow member of the Balkan Entente, of the proposals 
put forward by Britain and France, stating that Turkish assistance beyond 
her obligations under the Entente would strengthen Rumania’s position; 
Turkey promised sympathetic consideration. 18 When Grigore Gafencu, 
the Rumanian Foreign Minister, met in Istanbul the Turkish Foreign Mi- 
nister Saracoglu on April 8, 1939, 19 the day following the Albanian affair, 
the latter, considerably affected by continual aggression against the south- 
eastern countries, indicated that Turkey had decided to take a determined 
part in the common resistance. 28 Before entering into precise engagements 
Turkey wanted to know to what extent would England and France stand 
behind her policy. However, there was no doubt that she was determined 
to make an effective contribution to the strengthening of the Balkan Entente 

15 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugesscn on May 20, 1939, based on a 
telegram dispatched by the Greek Minister’in Budapest to the Greek Minister in London. 

British Documents. Vol. V, pp. 614-615. ... , n 

16 Sir Andrew Ryan in Durazzo to Viscount Halifax on April 18, 1939. British 

ment. Vol. V, pp. 229-230. 

17 Sir Andrew Ryan to Viscount Halifax on May 1, 1939. British Documents. Vol. V, 

P 383 18 Viscount Halifax to Sir Knatchfull-Hugessen on April 7, 1939. British Documents, 
Vol. V, p. 57. 

19 Ayin Tarihi. No. 65 (April 1939), p. 58. 

20 Gafencu, op. cit. } pp. 135-136. 
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as a bulwark against the Axis. What the minutes of the Gafencu-Saracoglu 
meetings said is most significant: 

“The two ministers have reviewed the course of political 
events since the last Balkan Conference. They have observed 
that the tendency toward hegemony is becoming increasingly 
evident in Europe, and tends to assert itself in every country, 
and threatens particularly these of the east and south-east. 
Moreover, it is felt that there is a movement toward an 
organized effort to show common resistance to this tendency 
toward hegemony...” 21 

The notes appended to this proces-verbal contained several points: 22 
(a) The Turkish and Rumanian Governments would make every effort to 
reinforce the Balkan Entente and to increase its efficacy in action, (b) 
In order to secure peace and preserve their independence, they would 
pursue a prudent policy and avoid all unnecessary provocation, and en- 
deavour to obtain guarantees from the Great Powers, (c) If events should 
impose on Rumania or Turkey, or on both, or on the members of the Balkan 
Entente as a whole, the necessity of making a choice or taking up a definite 
position as between the groups of Powers which were now face to face, 
it was understood that Rumania and Turkey would act in common, and 
would insist that their allies of the Balkan Entente should join the group 
which was uniting and organizing itself with the object of creating common 
resistance to tendencies directed towards domination which threatened 
their independence and security, (d) In case Rumania was obliged to give 
to her treaty of alliance with Poland the complete interpretation which re- 
sulted from its terms, or if Turkey found herself obliged to conclude a de- 
finite alliance with a third Power, and if by reason of this one of the two 
states were drawn into a conflict, the other would give to the Balkan Pact 
its widest interpretation, that is, the obligation of assistance operating 
against any hostile intervention on the part of a Balkan state, (e) In cases 
where Rumania was forced to undertake military action, and if Turkey 
was to remain either temporarily or permanently outside the conflict, it 
was understood that Turkey would maintain a benevolent and friendly 
neutrality, (f) In any conversations that might take place with the Great 
Powers for organizing resistance, Rumania and Turkey would try to obtain 
all necessary details with the object of securing effective military assistance 
so that their participation might contribute effectively to the final success. 

21 Ibid., p. 122; 

22 Record of conversations between Viscount Halifax and Gafcncu on April 24, 1939. 
British Documents, Vol. V, 1939, pp. 295-298; Toynbee and Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 1 14 and 122. 
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(g) Rumania and Turkey would keep each other informed of any proposals 
to them on this subject by the Great Powers. 

The impression of the Rumanian Foreign Minister was that Turkey’s 
President Indnii “believed in only one possible aggression, that of the Axis.” 23 
By now Turkey was determined to contribute to the containment of the 
Axis, in particular Italy, to such an extent that when the British Ambassador 
in Ankara repeated 24 to the Turkish Foreign Minister the Italian assurance 
that Mussolini harbored no intentions of occupying Greece, including 
Corfu, the Turkish Foreign Minister was disappointed because he had 
hoped that Britain, together with France, would take a stronger line or even 
definite action against Italy about Albania and looked for a firmer policy 
as regards possible Italian threats to Greece. An editorial in Ak§am expressed 
anxiety over an Italian attack on Greece, 25 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
suggested 26 on April 10, 1939, to the Foreign Office to be allowed “to speak 
much more plainly” about British attitude in the event of Italian threat to 
Greece and also of British intentions for cooperation with the Turks. The 
situation, as it existed, was not only “impairing the confidence and initia- 
tive of the Turkish Government” but also was having “damping effect on 
other Balkan States.” In spite of Rome’s assurances, Britain thought it 
was necessary to give a more definite assurance against Italian aggression 
to the Greek Goverment. Britain wanted to know whether the Turkish 
Government would “extend their existing obligations to Greece so that 
Greece might be assured of full Turkish assistance in the event of any Italian 
threat to Greek independence.” 27 Turkey felt 28 that assisting Greece auto- 
matically in the event of her being attacked by Italy constituted “a new 
understanding” which Ankara could not assume in a valid form without 
a formal decision of the Grand National Assembly. The Turkish Ambassador 
in London had told 2 9 Halifax as early as March 21, 1939, that before accep- 
ting further commitment, and before departing from neutrality, the Turkish 

23 Gafencu, op. cit., p. 195. 

24 Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Ferth (Rome), on April 9, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. V, pp. 146-148. 

25 Necmeddin Sadak, “Hadiseler Kar§ismda Balkanlar,” (The Balkans Amidst the 
Events) Ak§am, April 11, 1938. 

26 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on April 10, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, pp. 164-165. 

27 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on April 11, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, pp. 167-168 

28 Sir H. Knatchbull-Huggessen to Viscount Halifax on April 13, 1939. British Do- 
cuments. Vol. V, p. 189. 

29 British Documents . Vol. IV, p. 437. 
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Government wished to be assured whether it would have the benefit of 
direct British assistance if Turkey was attacked in the Mediterranean. 
Britain decided 30 to offer help in the event of any threat by Italy, direct or 
indirect, to the independence of Turkey in the Mediterranean, “provided 
that the Turkish Government is prepared for their part to come to the help 
of His Majesty’s Government”in the event of the latter being involved in a 
war with Italy. Britain considered it “of the first importance that the Turkish 
Government should collaborate in any project of common defense.” The 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs inquired 31 from the British Ambassador 
why guarantee offered by Britain only covered threat by Italy and did 
not mention Germany. Halifax expressed the opinion 3 2 that a direct guaran- 
tee to Turkey against Germany “would naturally follow” if Turkey agreed 
for her part to guarantee Rumania since, as Britain realized, “Turkey by 
doing so might risk coming into direct conflict with Germany.” If Britain 
was to guarantee Turkey against Germany, Halifax expected Turkey to 
reciprocate by guaranteeing the United Kingdom against Germany. The 
Turkish Foreign Minister indicated at once that his Government was in 
agreement in principle. 33 When Saracoglu mentioned the subject of material 
cooperation in war, the British Ambassador considered this as “an indication 
that Turkey had decided to come in on our side.” 34 

The Turkish proposals 35 for collaboration with Great Britain in the event 
of war mentioned that the possibility of an Italian domination in the Medi- 
terranean posed for Turkey a danger also realized by Britain. The proposals 
made it clear that “unless the Axis Powers commit an aggression in the 
Mediterranean or against the Balkans, Turkey would preserve her neutra- 
lity.” 

It was obvious that Ankara showed willingness in the Anglo-Turkish 
negotiations during the second half of April 1939 and the first half of May 
to go beyond the limite of the Saracoglu-Gafencu agreement. The Bri- 
tish and the French Ambassadors in Ankara found the Secretary-General 

30 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on April 13, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 190. 

31 Sir H. Knatchbull-Huggessen to Viscount Halifax on April 13, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, pp. 188-189. 

30 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on April 13, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 190. 

33 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on April 14, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 194. 

34 Ibid. 

35 S. Saracoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on 
April 15, 1939. British Documents. Vol. V, pp. 226-227. 
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of Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs “very pessimistic” with respect 
to the danger of early outbreak of war probably with an attack by Germany 
on Poland. 36 Under the circumstances the Turkish Foreign Minister 
felt 37 that once agreement was reached a declaration ought to be 
made publicly at once “to strengthen the peace front.” But he also 
expressed 3 8 to the British Ambassador especial anxiety to have the views 
of Viscount Halifax on the following three points if possible before 
the meeting of the Republican Party on April 25 and in any case be- 
fore the arrival in Ankara of M.V. Potemkin, the Soviet Vice-Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, which he understood would be on April 26; (a) the 
exact position of the conversations between England and the Soviet Union; 
(b) Belgrade’s attitude as affected or likely to be affected by the visits of 
the Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs to Venice and Berlin and also by 
the forthcoming visit to Berlin of Prince Paul; (c) “whether the Axis Povers 
intend to start a war and if so when and where.” Replying to the three 
questions that the Turkish Foreign Minister put forth, Viscount Halifax, 
in reference to negotiations with the Soviet Union, said 3 9 that there were 
practical difficulties. Poland was opposed to entering any public association 
w ith Russia. The attitude of Rumania was much the same. If Britain was 
doubtful whether the time was ripe for adoption of a Soviet proposal, this did 
not mean that Britain did not want the Soviet Government to be associated 
with her efforts, but preferred a Soviet unilateral declaration with respect 
to her neighbours. As to the results of the Italian- Yugoslav meeting in 
Venice, the British Foreign Office had as yet no information other than 
the communique of April 23, 1939, which referred to the “particular 
cordiality” of Italian- Yugoslav relations. The Yugoslavs had avoided in 
Berlin any definite commitment. 40 The British Government had no defi- 
nite information to suggest that the Axis Powers were contemplating an 
immediate move in any particular direction. 

Regarding the Turco-British negotiation for closer cooperation, the 
Turkish Foreign Minister understood that any war resulting from an aggres- 
sion by the Axis Powers and involving Italian participation in such a way 

w Knatchb ull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on April 19, 1939. British Docu- 

ments. Vol. V, p. 238. 

37 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on April 23, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 288. 

38 Ibid., p. 287. 

39 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on April 24, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, pp. 293-294. 

40 Denis Weaver, The Diplomacy of the Third Reich. London, Hadder and Stoughton 
1941, p. 40. 
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teranean, or if the Axis States attack the Balkan States.” Berlin also knew 
that a Franco-Turkish mutual assistance pact was also being discussed. 43 
The German Charge d’Affaires in Turkey repeatedly and emphatically 
told 44 the Turkish Foreign Ministry officials that Germany would regard 
“even the slightest deviation” from strict neutrality” as defection to the 
opposite camp and as a breach of Turkey’s solemn assurances” to Germany, 
“a breach which could not fail to have dire consequence” he added, on 
political, economic and other relations between Germany and Turkey. 

To frustrate Anglo-Turkish negotiations the German Foreign Ministry 
was seeking a personality en vue as the new German Ambassador to Ankara. 45 
That person was Franz von Papen, the former German Chancellor. 46 Rib- 
bentrop made the offer to Papen immediately after Italy had invaded 
Albania. As early as March 1938, shortly after Papen’s departure from 
Austria, Berlin had solicited Turkey’s consent for the appointment of von 
Papen to Ankara. At that time, Ataturk, who had seen Papen’s hand in 
the subjugation of Austria, had refused the desired agrement for him. 47 When 
the conclusion of a pact with Britain became apparent, Inonu believed 
that “not even Papen could then make mischief in Turkey. 48 The Tur- 
kish consent to his appointment, however, was given without enthusiasm. 
At the time when von Papen came into the scene, Viscount Halifax could 
remark 49 that it was gratifying to find there was “so large a measure of 
agreement” between England and Turkey. Neither von Papen, nor his 
government had real knowledge as to the advanced stage of Anglo-Tur- 
kish negotiations at the time of his arrival. Ambassador Papen admitted 
to a few persons that he had come “too late.” 50 Papen’s task was to assure 
the Turks that Germany would do her utmost to avoid a European con- 
flict. 

He arrived at Ankara on April 27, 51 and the Turkish Foreign Minis- 

43 Ibid., pp. 68 and 85. 

44 The memorandum of the German Charge d’Affaires in Turkey to the German 
Foreign Ministry on April 18, 1939. German Documents, Vol. VI, pp. 276-278. 

45 German Documents. Vol. V, p. 744. 

46 Franz von Papen, Memoirs. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1953, p. 443. 

47 Oswald Dutch, The Errant Diplomat : the Life of Franz von Papen. London, Arnold, 
1940, p. 265. Papen denies this in his Memoirs, pp. 450-451. 

48 Ibid., p. 265. 

49 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on April 29, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 364. 

50 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hagessen to Viscount Halifax on May 18, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 592. 

51 Ayin Tarihi. No. 65 (April 1939), pp. 44-45. 
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vancing influence of the Axis Powers.” When President Inonu received 
Papen on April 29, 1939, the latter repeated that, even in the event of a 
war in the Mediterranean, Berlin expected from Ankara “the strictest 
neutrality.” 56 The President showed anxiety about the Polish question 
“the non-settlement of which,” he said, “may lead to world war” as well 
as the Italian aspirations in the Balkans and the Mediterranean. The highly 
tactless remark 57 of Papen to the effect that Turkey, assisted by the German 
Army during the First World War, was under obligations to Germany, 
brought from the Turkish President the reply that the Turkish forces had 
inflicted her great victories over the Greeks when the German Army had 
left Turkey, and that Turkey was offered a far more favorable peace treaty 
in the absence of German assistance. 

Von Papen was distinctly taken aback by change between the pre- 
sent day Turkey and the Turkey he had known when he had been attach- 
ed to the Turkish Army as a staff officer during the First World War. 58 
His conversations with the Turkish statesmen and the diplomats in Ankara 
completed the picture of how seriously Turkey considered herself threaten- 
ed since the Albanian action. For Turkey, the Balkans were a buffer 
zone which needed to be safeguarded. The Turkish Prime Minister had 
complained on May 3 that “Albania had been the last straw.” 59 He noted 
that Italy, having started the occupation with 20,000 men, was today 
maintaining 72,000 men there including the heaviest artillery, which was 
certainly not needed against the Albanians. He added that some 100.000 
men had been concentrated between Bari and Brindisi. The German Am- 
bassador in Ankara asked Berlin on the same day that consideration might 
be given as to whether, in the face of the fact that it was of fundamental 
importance to Italy that Turkey should not ally herself to Britain in any 
way, some positive Italian contribution might not be obtained such as a 
substantial reduction of the troops in Albania.” On May 3, 1939, Ciano 
gave the Turkish Ambassador reassurances to the effect that Italy had 
“neither economic, political, nor territorial aims with respect to Turkey. 
However, he added that, in his opinion, if Turkey engaged with a third 
party in conversation wherein any evil intentions against Turkey were 

56 German Documents. Vol. VI, p. 364; Papen, op. cit., pp. 446-447; British Documents. 
Vol V, pp. 389-790; Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Commissione per la Pubblicazione dei 
Documenti Diplomatici, 1 Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Eighth Series, Vol. XII, No. 180. 

57 Dutch, op. cit., p. 272. 

58 British Documents , Vol. V, 0. 442. 

. 59 German Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 408-409. 

60 Gibson, ed., op. cit., p. 76; British Documents. Vol. V, No. 367; German Documents. 
Vol. VI, p. 411. 
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imputed to Italy, “such conduct was not proper at all.” Ciano’s assurance 
was naturally most gratefully welcomed but it was in no way sufficient to 
restore the situation as it existed before the occupation of Albania, par- 
ticularly so long as unnecessarily strong contingents of troops garrisoned 

Albania. 

Knowing how difficult it would be to detach Turkey from her ties 
with Britain, Berlin resorted to means that it hoped would produce better 
results. Germany was bound by contract to deliver to the Turks six 24 cm. 
guns of the most modern type. Because of Turkey’s political attitude Goring 
thought that the delivery of these modern guns to the Turks should not 
be considered. 61 Hitler was of the same opinion. Weizsacker, in a memoran- 
dum on May 3, 1939,” suggested that “an excuse such as a firing test, 
the absence of the Field Marshal on a journey, or something similar must 
be found.” The Turks, however, were aware that the guns were ready. 

The Anglo-Turkish Declaration: With Papen in Ankara, the British 
Foreign Office felt the need to reckon with the tremendous pressure the 
German side was to exert and to make its mind up on exactly what Bri- 
tain could offer to Turkey. Towards the end of April 1939 Britain propo- 
sed" that the two countries conduct negotiations in four stages: (a) a joint 
declaration recording the intention of Turkey and England to enter into 
a permanent agreement; (b) the negotiation of the understanding to cover 
the interim period; (c) meetings of military, economical and financial 
experts and (d) the negotiation of the final treaty. 

London kept Paris informed of the negotiations with Ankara. The 
Turkish Foreign Minister agreed, of course, as to the necessity of keeping 
the French Government informed but said that it was equally necessary 
for him to take the Soviet Government into his confidence. « Halifax did 
not object to Turkey’s communicating to the Soviet Government the pur- 
port of the former’s political conversations with Britain but it was certainly 
made clear and naturally well understood that what was said in any staff 
conversations which might take place between Turkey and Britain was for 
Turkish ears only.”" When Britain suggested that the Soviet Government 
should make a declaration with respect to her Western neighbours, she 
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had Poland and Rumania particularly in mind. Halifax believed that if 
Moscow wished to include Turkey also, so much the better, since Britain 
was herself engaged on discussions with Ankara in the system she was trying 
to organize. 

While agreeing that the Turkish Government had been entirely loyal, 
the Soviets felt some surprise at the advanced state of the Anglo-Turkish 
negotiations. 66 The Turkish Government desired to conclude an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government on the same lines, but not a treaty in 
general terms or covering as much ground as their agreement with Britain. 67 
The Turkish Foreign Minister’s idea was to give the Soviets the same un- 
dertakings as regards the Black Sea as he had intended to give Britain as 
regards the Mediterranean. Potemkin visited Ankara for this purpose. 68 
Although Potemkin said that the Soviet Government applauded Turkish 
understanding with Britain as regards the Mediterranean, 6 9 there was 
slight mistrust in the Turkish leaders’ allusions to Potemkin. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs had remarked to the British Ambassador 70 that he found 
Potemkin much changed from earlier times. 71 But both the Foreign Minis- 
ter and the Secretary-General remarked that it was essential to have Russia 
firmly anchored to the Allied side as it would be disastrous if a general 
war were to take place in which Russia remained neutral and at the end 
of which she would be tertia gaudens . President Inonii expressed 72 the same 
view to General Weygand, the Commander-in-Chief of the French forces 
in the Levant. In spite of the fact that a communique, 73 issued after 
Potemkin’s contacts with the Turkish statesmen, stated that the “two 
neighboring and friendly countries have decided firmly to further strengthen 
the strong ties between them,” the Saracoglu-Potemkin conversations were 
surprising in their deficiency in concrete results. The Turks referred to the 

66 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on April 30, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 380. _ 

67 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on April 26, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p.' 336. 

68 His visit lasted from April 28 to May 5, 1939. 

69 Sir H. Knatohbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 5, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 433. 

70 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 3, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 399. 

71 Potemkin was the Soviet Consul-General and Counsellor at Istanbul, 1923-1929. 

72 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 5, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 434. 

73 Buryak, op. cit., p 95; Lewis, op. cit. s p. 103; Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount 
Halifax on May 5, 1939. British Documents. Vol. V, pp. 434-435; German Documents. Vol. VI, 
p. 456. 
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proposed Turco-Soviet pact as “a matter for later realization.” They hoped 
that Turkey could first make an agreement with Britain and France and 
that Russia could then be incorporated. If this proved impossible, Franco- 
Soviet Pact could be a foundation on w T hich to build an agreement, in- 
cluding Britain and Turkey. 

r Anglo-Turkish negotiations, however, were progressing satisfactorily. 
On receipt of Turkish press reports of the pending conclusion of an agree- 
ment with Britain, von Papen urgently asked Numan Menemencioglu, 
the Secretary-General of the Turkish Foreign Ministry, for a talk on May 6, 
1939. 74 The German Ambassador explained to the Turkish diplomat that 
in view of the profound fears of Turkey, he had made far-reaching pro- 
posals to his government regarding the status quo in the Balkans and the 
Mediterranean, which would probably be the subject of conversations 
between the Reich Foreign Minister and Ciano the same day. 75 Von Papen 
said that “the result of these conversations should at least be awaited” and 
that the Axis “should not be presented with a fait accompli .” Menemenci- 
oglu replied that it was correct that agreements, except for minor details, 
had been drawn up with Britain. He added that the Mediterranean situa- 
tion and threat to the Dardanelles inherent in the occupation of Albania 
had “left Turkey no choice but to look around for allies in case of agg- 
ression.” He noted that the agreement was “purely a defensive one and 
calculated to allay anxiety in the Mediterranean.” Von Papen interjected 
that the proposed declarations would be Exploited in an unparallelled 
manner by our (Germany’s) opponents as a further extension of encir- 
clement and as a shifting of the balance of power against the Axis.” When 
asked to reflect on whether, even if agreements with Britain were conclud- 
ed, none the less no public statement about them should be made which 
might be apt “further to aggravate the psychological situation,” the Tur- 
kish diplomat said that this was unfortunately impossible because, under 
the Turkish Constitution, the conclusion of any agreement depended on 
its acceptance by the National Assembly. 

The British Government, at the beginning, preferred the idea of bila- 
teral treaties between herself and Turkey on the one hand and France and 
Turkey on the other rather than a single tripartite instrument. Halifax 
had thought 76 that bilateral treaties were easier to negotiate and could 
take greater account of the individual requirements, strategical and poli- 

74 German Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 436-438. 

75 Ibid., p. 451. 

76 Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps on May 7, 1939. British Documents. Vol. V, pp. 
459-460 and Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine in Rome on May 9, 1939. Ibid., p. 475. 
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tical, of the participants and did not give as formidable an impression of 
encirclement. The French Government, however, preferred a tripartite 
agreement. 77 When the final English text of the declaration was handed to 
M. Cambon of the French Embassy in London, he repeated the desire of 
the French Government that it should take a tripartite form. Although 
the Turks desired to make a bilateral declaration with Britain on May 12, 
1939, they informed the British Ambassador that if Britain preferred it to 
be a tripartite declaration, they would “not hesitate to give satisfaction to 
the request of His Majesty’s Government.” 78 The British Government 
was then inclined to make a declaration in the House of Commons on 
May 12, 1939, in tripartite form if the French Government could agree 
with Ankara over a clause connected with the Hatay negotiations.” 

Since agreement between Ankara and Paris could not be achieved^ 
the Anglo-Turkish Declaration was made on May 12, 1939, in its bipar- 
tite from. It said 88 that the British and the Turkish Governments have “en- 
tered into close consultation .. .which revealed their customary identity 
of view;” that the two countries would “conclude a definite long-term 
agreement of a reciprocal character;” that “in the event of an act of ag- 
gression leading to war in the Mediterranean area” they would cooperate 
effectively and lend each other “all aid and assistance;” that this declara- 
tion, like the proposed agreement, was “not directed against any country,” 
but was designed to assure Britain and Turkey of mutual aid should the 
necessity arise; that more precise definition of the various conditions which 
would bring the reciprocal engagements into operation required closer 
examination, which was proceeding; that the two governments also desire 
“toensurethe establishment of security in the Balkans” and that the arrange- 
ments above mentioned did not preclude either government from making 

agreements with other countries in the general interest of the consolidation 
of peace. 

This was the British and Turkish answer to the Axis threat in the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean in general and to the Italian occupation 

77 Aide-memoire from the French Ambassador on May 2, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. V, 1939, pp. 396-397 and p. 496. 

J8 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 11,1 949. British Documents. 
Vol. V, p. 519. 

79 Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps in Paris on May 11, 1939 and Viscount Halifax 
to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on May 1 1, 1939. British Documents. Vol. V, p. 519. 

80 V| scount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps in Paris on May 10, 1930. British Documents. 
Vol V, pp. 496-497; Documents: 1939-1946. Vol. 1. pp. 202-204; Grest Britain, Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates (Commons) 5th Series, Vol. 347, Cols. 952-955; Burcak, oh. cit. pp. 
77-79; The Times, May 13, 1939; Temps, April 14, 1939. 
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of Albania in particular. 81 It came as a consolidating and stabilizing force 
throughout the area from the Italian frontiers to the Black Sea. Addressing 
the House of Commons the next day, 82 Chamberlain stated that the gene- 
ral satisfaction at the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration showed 
how high was now the prestige of Turkey in England and how greatly her 
friendship was valued. Chamberlain’s statement made a good impression 
in Turkey 83 and in some measure relieved the nervousness which the 
exhibition of power politics by Germany and Italy had created. 

Refik Saydam, the Turkish Prime Minister, addressing the Grand 
National Assembly, 84 was at pains defending the government’s decision that, 
given the events in the Mediterranean and in the Balkans, Turkey would 
jeopardize her own security if she had insisted on neutrality. In the cir- 
cumstances the government considered that the best way of saving Turkey 
from war would be to associate with those countries “united together for 
peace but not shrinking from war, if necessary.” Speaking to the Fifth Grand 
Assembly of the Republican People’s Party on May 29, 1939, President 
Inonii declared: “In the midst of the troubles which threaten security, 
the Anglo-Turkish Agreement is a guarantee, with no aggressive intentions 
but serving the ideal of peace and security. We shall refrain from no other 
undertaking to strengthen this ideal.” 85 Although the Turkish government 
maintained that the declaration was not directed against any power, several 
Turkish papers did not hide that it intended to discourage Italian or German 
aggression. Prof. Ahmet §ukrii Esmer described this declaration in Ulus 
as reinforcing the peace front against aggression and fait accompli . 8 6 

Writing in Teni Sabah Hiiseyin Cahit Yal^in stated 87 that no one 
could reasonably accuse Turkey of aggressive intentions towards Germany 
and Italy. The stand which Turkey had taken now could, therefore, be 
attributed only to the fear of aggression from those countries. The Tan 88 

81 Winston S. Churchill, The Gathering Storm. Boston, Houghton MifTlin Co., 1948, p. 
371; Gibson, The Ciano Diaries , pp. 91-92. 

82 Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th Series, Vol. 347, 
Cols., 952-953 and 1828-1840. Sir A. Cadogan to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on May 20, 
1939. British Documents. Vol. V, pp. 606-607 

83 Ayin Tarihi. No. 66 (May 1939), pp. 203-225. 

84 Cumhuriyet, Istanbul. May 13, 1939; Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount 
Halifax on May 12, 1939. British Documents. Vol. V, p. 537, Buryak, op. cit. s p. 78. 

85 tnonu'nixn Soylev ve Demegleri , p. 338. 

86 Ahmet §ukrii Esmer, “Turk-Ingiliz Deklerasyonu,” (The Turco-Brltish Declara- 
tion) Ulus. May 13, 1939. 

87 Hiiseyin Cahit Yalkin, “Turk-Ingiliz Anla§masi,” (The Turco-British Agreement) 
Teni Sabah. May 14, 1939. 

88 Sabiha Z. Sertel, “Sulh ve Mii§terek Emniyet, ” (Peace and Collective Security) 
Tan. May 14, 1939. 
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hoped that this agreement, the sole object of which was “the preservation 
of peace, freedom and security in the Mediterranean,” would be followed 
by others conceived in the same spirit. The French, too, gave their congra- 
tulations wholeheartedly on the occasion of the declaration and expressed 
disappointment that a last minute detail prevented their announcing a 
similar declaration with Turkey on the same day. The declaration was 
expected to have a beneficial effect on the negotiations between England, 
France and the Soviet Union. Izvestia termed the declaration “a valuable 
investment in the cause of world peace.” 89 

With the announcement of the declaration, Germany created more 
difficulties about the delivery of military equipment to Turkey. The Ger- 
man Foreign Office pointed out that even if the declaration was directed 
at Italy it was likewise aimed at Germany. 90 The German press, too, adopted 
a very biting tongue. The National Zfitung of May 13 struck a menacing 
note. It complained that Turkey had “joined the British aggressive pact 
system directed against Germany and Italy.” The paper added: 

“Ankara should not imagine that the limitation of this agree- 
ment to the Mediterranean will leave a less negative impression in 
Berlin than-as is also contemplated- full participation of Turkey in 
the British encirclement system. Britain and Turkey should note 
that Germany and Italy remain inseparable fighting companies in 
every case of the present and future and against every combination.” 

Volkischer Beobachter wrote that the agreement “is directed against 
Italy as the Anglo-Polish agreement is directed against Germany” 91 No- 
ting that Turkey’s decision to abandon her neutrality had caused a storm 
of abuse from the German press, the Turkish Foreign Minister reminded 
that Mein Kampf had also counselled Germany to do what Turkey had 
done, namely, to ally herself with Britain. 9 2 

The German Ambassador in Ankara noted in a memorandum on 
May 20, 1939, 93 that Turkey had “left her previous political line of strict 
neutrality” and had “allied with the British group of Powers.” This step 
meant “a complete shift of the balance in the eastern Mediterranean.” 
Papen maintained that Britain could not be defeated if the Italian fleet 
succeeded in dominating the eastern Mediterranean; in order to defeat 

89 Izvestia , May 15, 1939, from Ayin Tarihi , No, 66 (May 1939), pp. 249-250. 

90 German Documents. Vol. VI, p. 657. 

91 Volkischer Beobachter, May 13, 1939, from Ayin Tarihi. No. 66 (May 1939), pp. 251-252 

92 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1940, pp. 183 and 188. 

93 German Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 544-546. 
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Britain, she had to be hit “in her most vital point, in India.” To do this, 
the Axis Powers had to possess the “ land bridge to India ” (Syria, Palestine 
and “access to Mosul”). The German Ambassador noted that if Turkey 
fought on the British side, the Turkish forces would “always be in a position 
to prevent this with the main part of her forces south of the Taurus.” From 
this, it followed that the Axis Powers had to attempt to lead Turkey back to 
her previous attitude of strict neutrality if Germany was not to be faced, 
in a possible conflict, with a very unfavorable military-political situation 
from the outset. As long as the definite pact with Britain had not been con- 
cluded, Berlin believed that the pact could be restricted in its scope and 
duration “by counter measures” on Germanys’s part. How could this be 
done? Papen believed that if the Axis Powers, especially Italy, could give 
the assurance that Turkey was not threatened, Turkey would then have 
“no reason for continuing her alliance policy with Britain.” Berlin consi- 
dered the following measures to lead Turkey back to her previous position: 

(a) To disguise the development of the position in Albania, i.e., 
to agree with Turkey on the strength of the effective occupation 
forces, as in the case of a conflict the necessary army units could 
quickly be brought over at any time. 

(b) To ease the tension over the Dodecanese by entering into 
negotiations about the Islands of Castello Rosso and Castello 
Rizza, which were for Italy quite unimportant but were within 
the three mile zone of Turkey. 

(c) Turkey, as a quid pro quo , would have to reduce her troops in 
Thrace to peace-time strength. 

(d) The Turco-British Declaration anticipated the conclusion of 
similar arrangements with other powers. Therefore, the ques- 
tion had to be studied as to whether a nonaggression pact could 
not be concluded between Italy and Turkey guaranteed by 
Germany if need be. 

Should the measures proposed above not suffice to free Turkey from 
British strings, their non-acceptance would at any rate make it easier for 
Germany to get rid of Germany’s military supply engagements to Turkey. 

Mussolini, too, displayed considerable exacerbation at the Anglo- 
Turkish Declaration. 94 He told the British Ambassador Sir Percy Loraine 
in Rome that the conclusion of an Anglo-Turkish Declaration made him 

94 Sir R. Campbell in Belgrade to Viscount Halifax on May 18, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. V, pp. 588-589. Sir Percy Loraine in Rome to Viscount Halifax on May 28, 1939. 
British Documents. Vol. V, p. 704. 
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reflect whether the Anglo-Italian Agreement possessed any further value. 
Ciano, too, expressed very strong objection. 95 Referring to the Anglo- 
French guarantee to Poland on March 31, 1939, the unilateral guarantees 
of April 13 by Britain and France to Greece and Rumania, the opening 
of negotiations in Moscow on April 8, between England, France and the 
Soviet Union, and the Anglo-Turkish Declaration, Count Ciano wrote 
that “day by day were closed all the links of that circle which— according 
to the intentions of its makers— was destined to complete the blockade 
of Germany in Eastern Europe and of Italy in the Mediterranean and in 
the Balkans.” 96 

The Franco- Turkish Declaration'. London had kept Paris informed of 
the progress of the negotiations with Ankara although the talks had not 
been conducted on a joint Anglo-French basis. The French Government 
had attached the utmost importance to being associated in a tripartite agree- 
ment since the Axis could misinterpret declarations as a sign that the two 
governments were not in complete accord. While Britain generally 
preferred bilateral Anglo-Turkish and Franco-Turkish arrangements 
mainly to avoid charges of encirclement, she too wished to avoid the imp- 
ression of disharmony. Although the Turks agreed at first to France being 
associated in a tripartite form, by May 8, 1939, 97 they had become indig- 
nant over the French attitude regarding the final cession to Turkey of the 
Sancah of Hatay. The Turkish Foreign Minister could place no faith in 
the French proposals which were modified too often. Terming the situa- 
tion as a “complete crise de confiance ,” he described in angry terms that the 
French Government was “bargaining about a few villages when Turkey 
was offering the whole of her manhood to cooperate with the Western 
Powers.” The Turkish Foreign Minister and the French Ambassador, 
after a somewhat heated discussion, came to an agreement on the basis 
of a single clause under which the French Goverment undertook to cede 
Hatay to Turkey by June 20, 1939. 98 There was a subtle underlying fear 
on the part of the Turkish Foreign Minister that in spite of this covering 
agreement, negotiations might break down over the question of details. 
Therefore, the Turkish Government had decided upon a bilateral declara- 

95 Sir E. Phipps in Paris to Viscount Halifax on June 1, 1939, based on information 
given by the French Ambassador in Rome who had a conversation with Ciano on May 30, 
1939. British Documents. Vol. V, p. 737. 

96 M.H. H. Macartney, One Man Alone : the History of Mussolini and the Axis. London, 
Chatto and Windus, 1944, p. 25. 

97 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 8, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. V, pp. 465-466. 

98 British Foreign and State Papers. Vol. 143, pp. 477-485. 
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tion with England. 9 9 Saracoglu made no secret of his “complete lack of 
confidence” in the French Government. The declaration was made in 
Ankara and London in a bilateral form since further delay was “dange- 
rous owing to the opportunity which it would give for German and Italian 
intrigues” at Ankara. 100 

However, Halifax told the French Ambassador that Britain would 
view “with profound regret” 101 any unnecessary misunderstanding bet- 
ween Turkey and France. The French Ambassador in Ankara withdrew 
from his position that nothing further could be done on his side and that 
the Turks ought to make fresh proposals while the latter hoped for an “early 
settlement” after which the Franco-Turkish declaration would be possible. 102 
The system of proportional representation that the new Statute and the 
the Fundamental Law ol Alexandretta provided gave the Turkish com- 
munity 22 out of the 40 seats in the Assembly of the Sanjak; of the remain- 
der, 9 seats went to the Alawiyin, 5 to the Armenians, and two each to 
the Arabs and the Greek Orthodox. The Assembly’s first session on Sep- 
tember 2 expressed its predominantly Turkish character by adopting the 
Turkish name for the Sanjak; it was henceforth to be kown as Hatay, which 
became the sixty-third vilayet of the Turkish Republic. The existing fron- 
tiers between Hatay and Syria, with some rectifications, became, on March 
1939, a frontier between Turkey and Syria. France made two reservations 
in favor of Syrians to compensate them for the loss of territory. The first 
was the right of the Syrians to opt for Syrian or Lebanese nationality during 
the six months following the entry into force of the agreement. The optants 
were permitted to take all their movable property, including cattle. The 
second was that Turkey undertook to prevent, on Turkish territory, any 
action which might threaten Syrian integrity. This was an important com- 
pensation since the Quai d Orsay had feared that a prolongation of the 
Hatay dispute would extend the conflict to Aleppo and Jazirah, which 
had partially a Turkish population. Under these circumstances, France 
could claim that Turkish recognition of the new frontiers as definitive 
was “by no means negligible compensation for the loss of Antioch and 
Alexandretta.” 103 


99 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 12, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, pp. 532-533. 

100 Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps in Paris on May 10, 1939. British Documents. Vol 
V, p. 504. 

101 Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps in Paris on May 10, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. V, p. 504. 
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Turkey and France, having agreed on Hatay, President Inonii of 
Turkey declared : The interests of the two nations are so identical that 
no factor can possibly undermine our cordial relations with France.” 11 ) 4 
The solution of the problem had removed all obstacles to a perfect har- 
mony between Paris and Ankara which the exigencies of forthcoming war 
made absolutely necessary. 

The Franco-Turkish Declaration of June 23, 1939,'“ identical with 
the Anglo-Turkish Declaration brought ferment from the Axis. Germany 
was especially critical because Turkey had not eliminated paragraph 6, 
dealing with the Balkans, of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration from the Dec- 
laration made jointly by Turkey and France. >°« Menemencioglu justified 
Turkeys attitude by saying that an identical text for declarations “had 
already been settled on May 12,” and that omission of paragraph 6 “would 
only give rise to assertions that the Franco-Turkish Declaration contained 
a substantial restriction as compared with the Anglo-Turkish Declaration.” 

Italy accused Turkey of. joining the Anglo-French policy of encircling 
Turkey. 

The Effect of the Declarations on the Balkan Entente : Although the first 
British draft' 08 of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration did not mention the 
Balkans, Britain suggested some reference to it not only to avoid the wrong 
impression that she was not interested in the Balkan affairs,' 0 8 but also to 
harmonize British interests in Greece and Rumania with Turkish guaran- 
tees to these two Balkan states. Halifax felt that Turkey was “the key to 
Balkan solidarity,”" 0 achievements of which seemed of the highest impor- 
tance. The Axis on the other hand, regarded the Balkans a “tool” of 
British policy directed against it. " 1 

Mainly due to the distance between Turkey and the Axis, the former, 
which enjoyed a greater freedom of action than her Balkan neighbours’ 
could act as a mediatorial and stabilizing power. After agreeing that a 

104 Inonii’nun Soylev ve Demefleri. p. 338. Aym Tarihi. No. 6? (June 1939), pp. 88-92. 
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new paragraph regarding the Balkans be included 1 1 2 the Turkish Govern- 
ment had given to the representatives of the Balkan Entente and of the 
Saadabad Pact Powers an outline of the gist of the impending Anglo-Tur- 
kish Declaration. Turkey and Britain had already abandoned the idea 
of linking the Balkans with the Mediterranean in order not to prejudice 
Turkey’s understanding with the Balkan countries as well as not to de- 
crease the chances of the success in the negotiations with the Soviets. How- 
ever, the reference to the “establishment of security in the Balkans” 
frightened both Rumania and Yugoslavia. Gafencu feared that he could 
no longer convince the Axis that Rumania was a passive recipient of Bri- 
tish and French guarantee. He suggested that the declaration be “couched 
in a form which involved no threat to solidarity of the Balkan Entente.” 113 

Britain’s first tentative approach to Yugoslavia in March 1939 had 
showed that the Regent and his government were too much afraid of the 
Axis to do anything that Germany or Italy might interpret as hostile. The 
Italian occupation of Albania on April 7, 1939, had put Yugoslavia at 
the mercy of the Axis. In Gafencu’s opinion, Prince Paul was the only 
person in Yugoslavia to keep her policy on lines favorable to the Allies. 
Although he did not sympathize with every policy of Britain, France 
and Turkey, he hated Italy, did not like Germany and was suspicious of 
Bulgaria and Hungary." 4 On April 22, 1939, Ciano" 5 persuaded Cincar- 
Markovic, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, to refuse a British guarantee, 
if offered, and to follow a policy of neutrality towards the Axis, a policy 
closer to Rome than any other capital. Consequently, the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister told 116 the Rumanian Ambassador in Belgrade that the decision 
of the Turkish Government to make a declaration with the British Go- 
vernment would have “serious consequences” and was contrary to the under- 
standing reached at Bucharest on February 20, 1939, where the Balkan 
allies undertook to join no outside combination without common consent. 
He also believed that Turkey had weakened the position of the Balkan 
Entente by abandoning her position of neutrality vis-a-vis all Great Powers 

112 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 10, 1939. British Docu- 
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and joining one of the blocs. The Turkish Government, however, had been 
“most careful to keep their Balkan allies informed.”"’ The Yugoslav Mi- 
nister in Ankara was given full details on May 7, 1939, and was asked 
to inform his government. In addition the Turkish Minister at Belgrade 
was kept au courant. Regarding the second point, the Turkish Foreign Mi- 
nister said 118 that there had, in fact, never been any question of drawing the 
Balkan Entente into any political combination. He disagreed with the 
point of view that the Turco-British Declaration was contrary to decisions 
of the Council of the Balkan Entente. He believed that it was strictly in 
conformity with the spirit of the Balkan Entente, which itself was designed 
to reject any idea of aggression and even went so far as to envisage sanc- 
tions against any member of the pact guilty of an act of aggression. He 
also rebutted the argument that the declaration could have the effect of 
alienating the political autonomy of the Balkan Entente because various 
members of the Entente entered into several engagements with or without 
the knowledge and the consent of the others. Therefore, the Turkish Go- 
vernment considered that it had loyally served the interests of its allies and 
consolidated the Balkan Entente by entering an agreement designed to 
prevent or resist eventual aggression. 

Halifax assured 1 1 9 the Turkish Foreign Minister that if any change 
of wording in the declaration would help to meet the difficulty, he would 
consider it, since nothing ought to be done which would have the effect of 
weakening the solidarity of the Balkan Entente. Britain and Turkey were 
relieved when the visit of the Yugoslavs to Rome passed without Belgrade 
adhering to the Axis. Although Prince Paul promised Mussolini 120 to relax 
connections with the Balkan Entente and veer towards Hungary and 
Bulgaria, the Yugoslavs made it clear that they were not a part of the Axis 
and refused Ciano’s suggestion of a “Rumania-Yugoslav-Bulgarian Bloc” 
against Turkey with Italian blessing. 121 

The Rumanian and the Yugoslav foreign ministers met once more 
on May 21, 1939.Gafencu told the Yugoslav statesman that the Balkan 
Entente would fulfill its task of defending the territorial integrity and inde- 
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pendence of the Balkan states so long as it could maintain its independence 
of the Great Powers. 122 He pointed out that independence ought to be 
understood as meaning not only that the Balkan Entente would not throw 
in its lot with the Western Powers, “but also that it would not lend an 
ear to the advice of, or be intimidated by the threats of, the Berlin- 
Rome Axis.” Gafencu told the Yugoslav that the part of the Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration which dealt with the Mediterranean was “obviously of advan- 
tage to the Balkan Entente.” If the members of the Balkan Entente became 
engaged in hostilities, their position would be fortified if the Straits were 
opened either as a channel for assistance or as a line of retreat if necessary. 
Agreeing that the Mediterranean part of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration 
would be useful to Yugoslavia also, Markovic felt that any extension of 
that agreement to the Balkans would be “inimical to the independence of 
the Balkan states.” The Yugoslav press, nevertheless, reprinted extensively 
German comments on the Anglo-Turkish Declaration, and the articles 
by the Yugoslav writers were colored by German views. 123 

Another Balkan state affected by the development of relations bet- 
ween Turkey and the West was Bulgaria. Saracoglu and Gafencu, during 
their meeting in Istanbul on April 8-9, 1939, had discussed the possibility 
of consolidating the relations between Bulgaria and the Balkan Entente 
members and particularly of bringing Bulgaria into the Entente. The 
first of the seven points on which the Turkish and the Rumanian statesmen 
reached agreement provided that both countries would pursue with regard 
to Bulgaria a benevolent and friendly policy in the spirit of the Salonica 
Agreement. The two governments pledged to invite Bulgaria to collabo- 
rate with the members of the Balkan Entente. 

Omitting any reference to Bulgaria’s territorial claims certainly con- 
formed to the Rumanian, but not the Turkish, point of view. Before the 
British and French guarantees to Rumania, Turkey offered her good offi- 
ces to Bucharest and Sofia to help in the settlement of the Dobrudja issue 
and possibly to submit it to a conference of the Balkan countries. 124 On 
April 20, 1939, the Bulgarian Premier said 125 that Bulgaria would not 
enter the Balkan Entente until her legitimate demands were recognized. 

122 Record of conversation between the British Secretary of State and M. Cretzianu at 
Geneva on May 23, 1939. British Documents. Vol. V, p. 661 ; German Documents. Vol. VI, p. 565. 

123 Sir R. Campbell in Belgrade to Viscount Halifax on May 16, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V. pp. 563-564. 

124 British Documents. Vol. V, pp. 109-110 and 119; German Documents , Vol. VI, p. 415; 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 

125 Toynbee and Toynbee, op. cit., p. 124. 
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Turkey found it difficult 126 to proceed with her policy of bringing Bulgaria 
into the Balkan Entente since the Rumanians considered any discussion 
of territorial concession “the greatest mistake.” 3 ” From the Rumanian 
point of view,' 26 there were four arguments against the proposal that Bul- 
garia s claim to Southern Dobrudja should be considered as an inducement 
to her to join the Balkan Entente: (a) concessions to Bulgaria would encou- 
rage Hungarian territorial claims;' 22 (b) cession of Southern Dobrudja 
would provoke Bulgarian demand against Greece and Yugoslavia; (c) 
Bulgaria s entry into the Balkan Entente might be a source of weakneas 
rather then strength; (d) in case Bulgaria acted against the Entente, she 
could not do much harm anyway. Not only the chances of an understan- 
ding between Bucharest and Sofia seemed slight, but also the Turkish policy 
of cooperation with the West failed to bring favorable reaction from Bul- 
garia. When the Turkish Foreign Minister gave to the Bulgarian Minister 
in Ankara an outline of the impending declaration, the latter “turned 
extremely white.” 12 » Gafencu, who paid another visit to Turkey on June 
9, 1939, had a talk with Christov, the Bulgarian Minister in Ankara, who 
stated that Bulgaria’s territorial claims were not limited to Southern Dob- 
rudja.' 2 ' Gafencu expressed' 22 “great distrust” of Bulgaria and said that 
even if he were able to come to some arrangement with Sofia he would 
still keep troops on the Bulgarian frontier. He mentioned only the possi- 
bility of economic arrangements and the exchange of populations. 

Balkan Cooperation - A Mirage ? The Franco-Turkish Declaration fur- 
thei complicated the discussions on Clause 6 which concerned the Balkans. 122 
The German pressure 134 was increased in Bucharest, Belgrade and 

126 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 2, 1939. British Docu- 
meats. Vol. V, p. 387. 

129 Sir R. Hoare in Bucharest to Viscount Halifax. British Documents. Vol. VII p. 18. 

128 British Documents, Vol. V, pp. 342-344. 

129 For Hungarian-Rumanian relations see Toynbee and Toynbee, op. cit. pp 184 

seqq. J 

Sir H- Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on May 8, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. V, pp. 463-464. 

131 Gafencu, op. cit., p. 210; British Documents. Vol. IV, p. 446. 

131 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on June 12, 1939 based on a 
conversauon with Gafencu during the latter’s visit to Turkey. British Documents. Vol. VI, pp 

133 In Clause 6, the two governments recognised that it was also necessary to ensure 
t e establishment of security in the Balkans and that they were consulting together with 
the object of achievement this purpose as speedily as possible. 

134 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on June 19, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. VI, p. 101. 
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even in Athens to induce those Balkan governments to press for the modi- 
fication of Clause 6 in the Franco-Turkish Declaration. The German and 
Italian ministers in Bucharest warned'” the Rumanian Foreign Minister 
that if Rumania agreed to the extension of the final Anglo-Turkish Agree- 
ment to the Balkans she would be regarded as having joined the combina- 
tion hostile to the Axis. The Rumanian and Yugoslav anxiety derived 
from fear that Clause 6 implied an intention on the part of England and 
Turkey to embody in the final agreement some provision which would 
either directly commit the other Balkan States against the Axis Powers, 
or at least compromise them by some undertaking on the part of England 
and Turkey which, in the long run, would range the Balkan States with 
England and Turkey against the Axis. Christie, the Yugoslav Minister to 
Italy, told 13 * Ciano that his country did not intend to allow itself to be 
compromised by the agreement which Turkey had reached with the Wes- 
tern democracies. The Italian Government suggested to Yugoslavia that 
“the time has come... to leave the Balkan Entente. 13 ' 

On June 12, 1939, Gafencu repeated to the British Ambassador in 
Ankara" 3 8 that any elaboration of Clause 6 of the Anglo-Turkish Declara- 
tion would have “the effect of driving Yugoslavia out of the Balkan En- 
tente into a Hungarian-Yugoslav-Italian combination.” Gafencu had 
failed to realize that the existing Balkan obligations did not constitute an 
adequate security system. They did not as yet provide for the possibility 
of a war in which Germany was the aggressor but in which Italy remained 
neutral. Such an eventuality could involve an attack on Rumania without 
any war in the Mediterranean. Further, Gafencu was mistaken in assuming 
that if, for instance, Turkey, as a result of the provisions of the Balkan 
Entente, had come to the assistance of Yugoslavia, Britain would be drawn 
in. London gave Ankara no undertaking for assistance in case Turkey 
went to war with Bulgaria. The Balkan Entente and the Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration together were helping Rumania in two ways. They assured 
Rumania against Bulgarian attack, and they would keep the Straits open 
for Rumania’s use. As regards the Turkish guarantee to Rumania Ga- 
fencu 139 wished that such guarantee, if given, should not be publicly dis- 

135 Sir R. Hoare in Bucharest to Viscount Halifax on June 9, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. VI, pp. 17-18. 

136 Gibson, ed.. The Ciano Diaries, p. 108. 

137 Reported by Sir R. Campbell (Rome) to Viscount Halifax on July 3, 1939. British 
/)oc«men/^Vol. ^^ b ^^ ugess£n to viscount Halifax on June 13, 1939, British Docu- 

39°Sir H. P Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on June 12, 1939. British Docu- 
merits. Vol. VI, pp. 51-52. 
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closed. He was anxious to have all the advantages of the guarantee but 
feared that if it were made public it would involve him in difficulties with 
Russia and probably also create political difficulties with regard to Yu- 
goslavia. When the Yugoslav Government suggested the exclusion of Clause 
6 from the Franco-Turkish Agreement, the Turkish Government 140 replied 
that to have different texts for England and France would have “conse- 
sequences more dangerous than those apprehended by Yugoslavia.” Bri- 
tain and Turkey still argued that Turkish cooperation with the British 
and French did not clash in any way with interest of any member of the 
Balkan Entente. However, mutual distrust between the Balkan countries 
was so great that Turkey and Britain were pursuing a mirage in attempting 
to narrow down the differences between them. 


140 Sir M. Palairet in Athens to Viscount Halifax on June 21, 1939. British Documents. 
Vol. VI, p. 130. 


n. FROM THE DECLARATIONS TO THE NAZI- SOVIET PACT 


German Measures Against Turkey : The joint declaration of May 12, 
1939, was only the first stage of the Anglo-Turkish negatiations. Both parties 
seemed eager to conclude the next stages as soon as possible, however, 
the rest of the talks proceeded slowly. Both sides contributed to the delay. 
Britain was not only preoccupied by other issues of equal importance but 
also showed little desire to meet Turkish needs in the military and financial 
spheres while insisting that Turkey assume further obligations regarding 
Rumania and Greece. Since concrete benefits had failed to follow imme- 
diately after the announcement of Turkey’s declarations, the Turks could 
get the impression that now that Britain had made them publicly committed 
to her side, she intended to do as little as possible for them in return. They 
were unwilling to assume further obligations while they were uncertain how 
far British military and financial assistance would be extended. Apart 
from disillusioning the Turks, the delay provided opportunities for German 
intrigues in Ankara. 

The Germans were “particularly sensitive” 1 about Turkey. During 
the first meeting of Ciano and Ribbentrop on May 21, 1939, the former 
proved to the latter with allegedly original Turkish documents, intercep- 
ted by the Italian foreign service, that Turkish hostility was “also directed 
against Germany.” 2 The Turks sought to differentiate between Turco- 
Italian and Turco-German relations. However, they knew that anyone 
dealing with Italy was also dealing with Germany. The Turkish diplomats 
were told so on a number of occasions. 3 The Turkish Foreign Minister told 
Papen that Germany and Italy stood together and constituted a threat to 
Turkey. He reminded the German Ambassador that the Imperial Germany, 
although allied to Austria-Hungary and Italy, had been unable to prevent 
Turkish Bosnia being taken by the former and Tripoli by the latter. There- 

1 Reported by M. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax on July 7, 1939, 
based on a conversation with the Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs. British Documents. 
Vol. VI, pp. 294-295. . 

2 Gibson, The Ciano Diaries, pp. 85 and 90. 

3 German Documents. Vol. VI, p. 634. 
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fore, when the German Charge cT Affaires pressed the Turkish Govern- 
ment not to conclude a definitive agreement with England, the Secretary- 
General of the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs in reply took the line 
that Turkey’s mind was made up and that German guarantees could “no 
longer be trusted.” When the Charge d’Affaires inquired about Turkey’s 
attitude in the event of a plebiscite on Danzig resulting in a demand for 
union with Germany followed by a Polish march on Danzig, the Secre- 
tary-General replied that if Germany accepted a request for Danzig’s incor- 
poration, Turkey would consider that Germany had committed “a clear 
aggression whether Poles had first marched or not.” If consequences of 
such an aggression were to bring in Italy too, then Turkey would act. 4 
Von Papen remarked 5 to Fethi Okyar, the Turkish Minister of Justice 
that Britain and Turkey appeared anxious to make war on Germany. 
Okyar answered that he was mistaken, as the Anglo-Turkish understanding 
was defensive and not offensive in character. Herr von Papen inquired 
whether Turkey would help Britain if the latter was engaged in war with 
Germany over Danzig. The reply was that Turkey would help Britain. 

Berlin was showing signs that Germany was less and less pleased with 
Turkey. Economic Policy Department of the German Foreign Ministry 
went into the question of how Turkey’s political course could be counter- 
ed in the economic field starting from the principle that Germany’s eco- 
nomic relations with Turkey ought to be restricted to what was absolutely 
necessary. 6 Three inter-related issues were involved; (a) regulation of 
current trade and agreements, which were to expire on August 31, 1939; 
(b) ratification of the Credit Agreement of January 16, 1939; and (c) 
continuation of contracts concluded for the supply of war material to Tur- 
key. German-Turkish trade amounted to 150 milion RM annually in eit- 
her direction. 80 percent of Turkey’s industrial plants had been construc- 
ted with German material and with the assistance of German experts. In 
1938 Germany’s imports from Turkey fell into three categories; (a) vital 
raw materials valued at 32.6 milion RM or 29 percent; (b) important 
goods that could be dispensed with valued at 48.9 milion RM or 43 percent, 

4 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Sir A. Cadogan on May 23, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. V, p. 652. 

5 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on June 14, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. VI, pp. 74-75. 

6 Memorandum, May 24, 1939, by Ripken, an official of the German Economic 
Policy Department and memorandum, August 7, 1939, by Wiehl,the Director of the German 
Economic Policy Department. German Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 581-585 and 1081-1088; Sir 
H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on August 8, 1939. British Documents. Vol. 
VI, p. 626. 
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including 23 milion RM for tobacco; (c) goods which could easily be dis- 
pensed with valued at 32.1 milion RM or 28 percent. The first category 
of vital raw materials consisted of chrome ore, feeding stuff, timber, raw 
hides, and textile raw materials like wool, cottton and mohair. These im- 
ports had increased during 1939. Chrome ore was absolutely essential 
for the manufacture of steel for armaments. The loss of raw material im- 
ports from Turkey could not be borne at present without grievous injury to 
the German economy. Germany had thoroughly studied the possibility 
of obtaining them from other countries but this was not found feasible since 
import from others through the clearing arrangements had “already been 
exploited to the utmost” while the necessary funds for purchase from hard 
currency countries were not available. The loss of goods in the second 
and third categories would cause Germany no serious disturbance. Hence, 
about 70 per cent of the German imports from Turkey were not vitally 
important for Germany. On the other hand, Germany, together with the 
annexed territories, was Turkey’s most important market where she could 
sell 50 per cent of her exports. The loss of this market would affect 
Turkey seriously. Britain and France could create for Turkey an equilib- 
rium through credits and loans only for a time without a real and lasting 
substitute. Turkey, therefore, was greatly interested in maintaining and 
furthering her trade with Germany whereas Germany was interested only 
in the import of the vitally important raw materials such as chrome ore. 
Glodius, the German Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department, 
urged, 7 however, for the maintenance of the current trade with Turkey 
but added that purchases could be cut off at the psychological moment 
when Turkey’s seasonal produce would be ready for sale. 

For the same reasons for which Turkey desired to prolong the present 
Trade Agreement, she was also interested in the entry into force of the 
Credit Agreement which would enable her to buy from Germany war 
material up to 60 million RM and industrial products up to 90 million RM 
against payment in kind. In May 1939 the Turkish Grand National As- 
sembly had approved the Credit Agreement, but ratification had not been 
possible because of Germany’s indecision. From the German point of wiew, 
the putting into force of the Credit Agreement would expand German- 
Turkish trade and therefore run counter to the German policy of restrict- 
ing trade with Turkey. Also, Germany’s productive capacity for export 
was strained. The Turkish Government and the German firms concluded, 
subject to the ratification of the Credit Agreement, two industrial contracts 

7 German Documents. Vol. VI, p. 61 1 ; British Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 361-362. 
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to the total value of 10 milion RM. Krupp undertook to extend the Golciik 
naval base, where work was expected to begin on August 12, 1939 Ger- 
many was interested in the carrying out of these contracts in-so-far as the 
German firms were concerned, who would otherwise suffer considerable 
losses in terms of preparatory work already done. The German Govern- 
ment did not wholeheartedly support the naval construction since it meant 
the strengthening of Turkish military defensive power even though the 
port was not expected to be completed in less than four years. 

^apen too stressed that Germany should retaliate in the economic 
field for Turkey’s political change of course. However, he noted that by 
taking restrictive measures against Turkey, Germany would be playing 
into her enemies’ hands, thereby proving correct the assertion that Germany 
was pursuing power politics in her economic policy towards the Balkan 
countries.' The German Minister of Economy thought that in case Berlin 
broke off economic relations with the Turks, Germany would be rendering 
service mainly to Britain by compelling the Turks to throw themselves in- 
to British arms. He was in favor of prolonging the Trade and Payments 
greement and importing important raw materials, especially chrome ore 
Emil Wiehl, the Director of the Economic Policy Department of the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry, too, thought that Germany could not afford its 
0S ®* ’ Hence > the German economic policy makers suggested that the Trade 
and Payments Agreement be prolonged. Nevertheless, the import of non- 
essential goods was stopped in the “cold way” suggested by von Papen. 

Contracts for war material covered (a) four submarines from Krupp 
of which the first was already delivered to Turkey, the second was ready 
at tel, the third and fourth were under construction in Istanbul, the 
t lrd being 85 per cent and the fourth 65 per cent finished; (b) twelve 
21 cm. Skoda guns; (c) twenty 15 cm. Krupp guns, three of which were 
already delivered; (d) six 24 cm. Skoda howitzers, two of which were al- 
ready delivered and (e) sixty Messft-sghmidt 109 and eight Heinkel 111 
military aircraft. The total of the prices in all contracts amounted to 120 
million RM. The representative of the Reich Minister of Economy stated 
that Germany could not remain indifferent as to whether her supplying 
rms had to break more contracts or not. He noted that the effect of this 
erman attitude would be dissastrous for future economic contracts with 
oreign countries, especially as Germany already had to fight propaganda 
which was casting doubts on Germany’s good faith in keeping contracts. 

8 German Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 1085-1086. 

9 Idem. 
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However, the Fuhrer reduced the extent of the maximum consignment to 
four 24 cm. Skoda howitzers, 12 torpedoes, 2 submarine guns and 10 air- 
craft. After detailed discussion the representatives of the German Minis- 
tries for Foreign Affairs and Economy agreed that the four 24 cm. howit- 
zers and the nineteen 15 cm. guns too would not be delivered. 

The Turkish Ambasador approached Clodius twice concerning the 
commencement of commercial negotiations, the bringing of the Credit 
Agreement into force and the withholding of the Skoda guns. He sub- 
mitted a note verbale dated May 27, 1939, complaining that the delivery 
of torpedoes from the Deutsche Werke at Kiel and guns from the Krupp 
and Skoda works had been prevented, and protested against these actions 
defined as unwarrantable interference of German military officials in 
commercial contracts. Clodius told 10 him on May 30, 1939, that it was 
“not possible to see yet whether a delegation could at present be sent to 
Ankara.” Regarding the Credit Agreement, Clodius promised that he 
would examine the technical details put forward by the Ambassador. 
About the guns, he said that he personally “knew nothing” about their 
being withheld but would make inquiries. The Turkish Ambassador cal- 
led also on Weizsacker on June 5, 1939." Speaking of the “disturbed 
atmosphere in Turco-German relations” brought about by the non-deli- 
very of guns, the Ambassador handed Weizsacker a note verbale 12 which drew 
attention to the previous note of May 27, 1939. The Ambassador added 
that it was obviously “a question of misunderstanding on the part of minor 
authorities.” If not, however, one ought to say so honestly. He reminded 
that Turkey had already paid for these orders. Legally the case was in- 
disputably against Germany. Weizsacker promised to take up the matter 
but did not let him know whether and how much he knew about it. On the 
other hand, he asked the Ambassador whether a report that Turkey had 
placed an embargo on the export of chrome to Germany was really true. 
The ambassador feigned ignorance of this. However, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister felt obliged to tell the German Ambassador on June 5, 1939, ,s 
that if Germany did not deliver the Skoda guns and torpedoes, then Tur- 
key would also have to reduce her deliveries of raw materials and suspend 
payments. This remark was aimed mainly at the chrome supplies. 

10 German Documents. Vol. VI, p. 612; The Times, June 8, 1939. 

11 Memorandum by Weizsacker, the State Secretary, on June 5, 1939. German Docu- 
ments. Vol. VI, pp. 633-634. 

12 Not found in the German Foreign Ministry archives. 

13 Von Papen’s telegram to the Foreign Ministry on June 5, 1939. German Documents. 
Vol. VI. VI, p. 639. 
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In response Ribbentrop ruled on June 6, 1939, M that all departments of 
the German Foreign Ministry be instructed “no longer to receive any 
Turkish representatives.” The staff was warned that requests for appoint- 
ments for Turkish visitors, however, “are not to be turned down cate- 
gorically, but treated in a dilatory manner.” 

Pi esident Inonii told von Papen on June 7, 1 939 15 that he had preven- 
ted the appearance of any news in the Turkish press on the German refusal 
to fulfill the Skoda contract. He recalled a similar withholding by Britain 
in 1914 and that the public opinion had not yet forgotten that. In view of 
this conversation with the President, von Papen asked the German Foreign 
Ministry on June 8, 1 939, 1 6 whether at least a few aircraft could be released 
for delivery to Turkey. The German Government agreed to the delivery 
of a few planes. During the same extensive conversation, Papen explained 
that the Lebensraum concept which was critically mentioned in the Turkish 
press constituted “no geographical concept whatsoever.” Referring to 
Germany’s Non- Aggression Pacts with Estonia and Latvia, signed on June 
7, 1939, Papen said that the Reich had “shown the whole world that it 
was pursuing a constructive policy of peace.” The ambassador complained 
that by abandoning her policy of neutrality, Turkey had given “great 
moral support to Germany’s opponents. Finally, he suggested the li- 
mitation of Turkey’s obligations in the final Anglo-Franco-Turkish Pact 
and by this he meant “short period set for treaty and/or possibility of denun- 
ciation; definition of aggressor made dependent on Turkey’s own decision; 
treaty obligations coming into play only in case of a threat to her own 
interests; (and) no pressure on the Balkan Powers to join the coalition.” 

The same subject was the topic of conversations between Ribbentrop 
and the Turkish Ambassador the next day. The former told 17 the latter 
that Germany could not tell whether she was not soon to expect “fur- 
ther surprises from Turkey.” German attitude would “depend on 
Turkey s further actions.” Should Turkey, “as appeared from the press 
and the statements by politicians,” pursue an “aggressive policy toward 
Germany, Berlin would “take note of this and act accordingly.” The 

14 Memorandum of Schmidt, an official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. Ger- 
man Documents. Vol. VI, p 650. 

15 Telegram by von Papen to the German Foreign Ministry on June 7, 1939. German 
Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 658-659 and 666-670. 

16 Idem. 

1 7 Unsigned memorandum on the conversation between the Reich Foreign Minister 
and Hamdi Arpag, the Turkish Ambassador, on June 8, 1939. German Documents. Vol. VI 
pp. 670-673. 
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Turkish Ambassador emphasized that “the maintenance of good lelations 
with Germany served the interests of both countries.” He added however, 
that “an entirely new situation” had been created by Albania’s occupa- 
tion and Germany’s Lebensraum thesis. Ribbentrop told the Turkish Am- 
bassador that the attacks of the Turkish press on Germany “had only cea- 
sed temporarily.” When the ambassador replied that there was complete 
freedom of the press in Turkey, Ribbentrop threatened that if the “agg- 
ressive tone in the Turkish press did not cease, the German press would 
reply by informing the public of the development of German-Turkish 
relations during the last two years, up to the Anglo-Turkish Declaration. 
Truly, the Turkish press had been highly critical of Germany. For example, 
Yal$in wrote: 

“The agressive policy of the German Government has 
made the Anglo-Turkish declaration a necessity ... As to the 
rumors concerning the cancellation of the Turco-German 
Commercial Agreement, we de not believe that it is probable; 
and even if they were true, it would be an insignificant event 
for us. The Turks have certainly weighed this alternative and 
decided on the measures while preparing the declarations with 
the British and the French. Before the signature of a commercial 
agreement between Turkey and Germany, both sides have 
apparently evaluated the benefits to be derived from it. Al- 
though the Germans are our best customers, there is ho doubt 
that Turkish exports are useful for Germany. The German 
motive in signing a commercial agreement was not philantrophy, 
it was plain interest . . . The commercial benefits for both sides 
are still the same. What have changed are not commercial 
benefits, but political considerations. If the Germans, m fury 
of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration, decide to cancel the Com- 
mercial Agreement, they will be harming themselves, not us. 
We are confident that we can make up for our losses elsewhere. 
If the Germans loose Turkey as a market and as an exporter, 
this will indeed be an irreplacable loss for them ... If they 
decide to limit their own means of support to satisfy political 
furies and pride, it is entirely up to them. The present com- 
mercial agreement, not being unilateral, does not serve Tur- 
kish interests only. We can say that the Germans are benefit- 
ting from it much more than we do. 

“As to the rumours concerning the cancellation of the 1 50 
million RM credit, such threats fall short of urging Turkey to 
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abandon the right path and make her forget her patriotic du- 
ties. Turkey has always been against identifying commercial 
and financial agreements with political considerations. If the 
Germans cancel their commercial relations with our country, 
they will create the opinion that relations had been formed to 
serve certain political ends. If this be the truth, we can react 
happily to the cancellation of relations. Then, we shall observe 
that these had not been real commercial relations, but political 
ties to dominate us.” 18 

The Turkish Foreign Minister discussed, on June 12, 1939,' 9 with 
von Papen the report of the Turkish Ambassador in Berlin on his conver- 
sation with Ribbentrop. He asked von Papen about the reason for “this 
exhaustive and obviously very serious conversation” whereupon von Papen 
replied that Ribbentrop had wished to make clear “the whole gravity 
of the situation that had arisen in consequence of Turkish policy.” Sara- 
coglu responded by giving instructions 29 not to renew contracts of the 
Germans employed in Turkish public and semi-public undertakings. The 
Counsellor of the Turkish Embassy in Berlin called on Clodius on June 23, 
1939-' to inquire again about the German-Turkish economic negotiations 
and the delivery of war materials held by Germany. He complained that 
the Turkish Embassy had not obtained a reply in spite of the Ambassador’s 
several visits, the dispatch of three Notes 22 and a number of phone calls. 
Clodius answered that the German Government “had not yet reached a 
decision as to when the negotiations were to take place.” Clodius who held 
to his previous statement, namely that he had “no information” on the 
question of deliveries of war material, told the Counsellor that Germany 
had been “very surprised” that Ankara had recently “made difficulties” 
about the export of Turkish chrome ore. 

Turkey s Position Weakens .* While Germany had clearly started to 
pursue a threatening, rather than an appeasing policy, towards Turkey, 
Britain failed to meet Turkey’s military and economic needs. What is 
more, she was insisting that Turkey assume additional obligations regar- 

1939 18 HttSey ‘ n Cahid Yal?m ’ “ Alman Hiddeti,” (The German Fury) Teni Sabah. June 6, 

19 Telegram of von Papen to the German Foreign Ministry on June 12, 1939. German 
Documents. Vol. VI, p. 709. 

20 German Documents. Vol. VI, p. 709. 

2 1 Memorandum of Clodius, the Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Depart- 
ment, on June 24, 1939. German Documents. Vol. VI, pp. 784-785. 

22 Only one, dated May 27, 1939, has been found in the German Foreign Ministry 
archives. Ibid., pp. 610-612 and 633-634. 
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ding Rumania and Greece. The Turkish draft interim agreement 23 for the 
final pact, provided for a direct guarantee by Turkey to Greece but stipu- 
lated that it would only come into operation in the event the British Go- 
vernment found it necessary to implement the direct guarantee which it 
had given to Greece. In inviting Turkey to give a direct guarantee to Greece, 
Britain felt that she was asking Turkey to undertake “no further obligation 
than she has already indirectly assumed as a result of the Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration.” 24 Britain knew that the Turkish and British guarantees laid 
down in precise forms might strengthen Greece’s will to resist aggression. 
Moreover, Britain thought that the inclusion of the clause on Greece in 
the British draft of the final Anglo-Turkish Agreement would facilitate 
the introduction of the much more essential clause about Rumania which 
would make Turkey assume an obligation beyond her present commitments. 
From the English point of view, it was very important that Turkey should 
give Rumania a direct guarantee, since it was only when Turkey was a 
belligerent that Britain and France would be able fully to implement their 
guarantee to Rumania by rendering direct and effective assistance to Ru- 
mania by way of the Turkish Straits. The Turkish draft specified, as in the 
case of Greece, that no further undertaking which Turkey might assume 
as regards Rumania could come into operation unless British guarantee 
equally came into operation. The case of Russian aggression against Ru- 
mania was excluded in the Turkish draft. 

Regarding Rumania and the Balkans in general, the Turkish Go- 
vernment envisaged three possibilities: (a) a joint German-Italian action; 

(b) the neutrality improbable but possible of one of the two Axis Powers ; 

(c) aggression against Rumania by a power other than Italy and Germany. 
Turkey seemed reluctant to undertake an obligation to assist Rumania 
in a war in which Italy would be neutral on the presumption that this 
would not constitute a war in the Mediterranean. Rumania could also 
become the victim of attack by Bulgaria or by or through Hungary. The 
case of attack by Bulgaria was already provided for in Turkey’s commit- 
ments under the Balkan Entente. Unilateral action by Hungary against 
Rumania seemed unlikely if Germany did not instigate it or actively par- 
ticipate in it. However, a German attack, either with Hungarian cooperation 
or despite her opposition, constituted a threat to the Black Sea area. Tur- 
key was willing to commit herself to assist Rumania if a “threat to Turkish 
national security” was in existence. The British draft for an interim un- 

23 Letter of the Turkish Foreign Minister on May 25, 1939. British Documents, pp. 
693-696. 

24 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on June 1, 1939. Ibid., pp. 740-743. 
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derstanding, presented to Turkey on June 4, 1939, 25 provided for a direct 
Turkish guarantee to Greece and Rumania. This was unacceptable not 
only to the Turks, but also to the Rumanians, who were shy of receiving 
another direct guarantee. 26 

It was urgently necessary for Turkey to reconcile her foreign policy 
of co-operation with Britain and France with her economic policy. In 
order to do this, she had to free herself from her present dependence on 
German markets. Noting that supplies of war material from Germany to 
Bulgaria were increasing and that the German supplies to Turkey had 
now practically ceased, the Turkish Foreign Minister urged 27 for 
early British delivery of war supplies partly owing to the shortage in Tur- 
key and partly owing to the moral effect which would be created not 
only in Turkey but in Greece, and Rumania, by the knowledge that these 
supplies were arriving. General Orbay, the head of the Turkish Military 
Mission visiting London, stated that the Turkish defences immediately 
required twenty 3.7 A.A. guns, fifty “Battle” aircraft and naval material 
for the defence of the Straits. 28 The British promised General Orbay a 
certain amount of material without further delay. Value of these items 
was about £ 6 million. England prepared to grant Turkey a £ 10 million 
credit for defence purposes. 

A Turkish communique 2 9 of July 14, 1939, pointed out that, as pre- 
viously explained, 50 Turkish cooperation in the peace front would only 
be possible with substantial support militarily, financially and economically. 
The proposals contained in the telegram 51 of the British Foreign Office 
dealt with only one aspect of the question. The Turkish Foreign Minister 
presented a plea on the following lines: (a) credit for war material. Tur- 
kish military requirements as fixed by the Turkish General Staff before 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration entailed a credit off 35 .000 
000. This would cover expenses of construction, reorganization and expan- 
sion of armament industry; (b) a bullion loan off 15.000.000 and a credit 
off 10.000.000. At an interview 52 between the French Ambassador in 

25 British Documents. Vol. V, p. 738. 

26 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 51-53, 53-54, 67-71, 93 and 100-101. 

2 , 7 , Knatchbull - H ugessen to Viscount Halifax on June 20, 1939. British Docu- 

ments. Vol. VI, pp. 111-112 and 229. 

, x? Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on June 29, 1939. British Docu- 
ments, Vol, VI, pp. 189-192. 

, 2 , 9 r Kn atchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on July 14, 1939. British Docu- 

ments. Vol. VI, pp. 353-354. 

30 Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 219, 225-227, 334-336, 362-364 and 364-366. 

31 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 353-355. 

,, ,?. 2 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on July 21, 1939. British Documents. 

Vo. VI, pp. 434-435. 
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Ankara and General Huntziger, the head of the French Military Mission 
who visited the Turkish capital for Staff talks on July 16-28, 1939, on 
the one hand, and the President of the Turkish Republic, on the other, 
the latter’s tone about negotiations with France and England were “hard 
and bitter.” He said that Turkey was weaker now than two months ago. 
Before Anglo-Turkish negotiations, war material ordered in Germany 
was arriving regularly and being paid in Turkish produce. Since then 
Germany had held up delivery of big guns. 

On August 14, 1939, the Turkish Government found it necessary to 
take steps 33 to safeguard the economic structure of the country. The govern- 
ment decided that Turkish foreign trade with England, France and the 
United States should be conducted on a compensation basis as from August 
20, 1939. While Britain explained that transfer of all Anglo-Turkish trade 
to a compensation basis by the time indicated was impossible, 34 Saracoglu 
showed the British Ambassador the aide-memoire 35 which he had received 
the German Embassy containing the three following points: (a) in view 
of Turkish foreign policy Germany suggected that Turkey should agree 
to cancel all existing contracts for war material with the German firms; 
(b) the German Government could not ratify Turco-German credit ar- 
rangement and ’(c) if the Turkish Government found it impossible to agree 
to these conditions, Germany would not renew the trade agreement with 
Turkey. On the other hand, if Turks, agreed, Germany would be prepared 
to negotiate for supply of certain materials and for construction of naval 
base at Golciik. The Foreign Minister told the British diplomat that he 
found himself unable to resist this pressure although he had for months 
been endeavoring to create a situation inside the country which would 
make it possible to resist it. 

Nazi-Soviet Pact Complicates Turkey's Position : In the midst of German 
economic measures against Turkey and Turkish disillusionment over lack 
of adequate British attention to Turkey’s economic needs, Ankara, Paris 
and Berlin were all engaged in negotiations with Moscow. The Turkish 
Government had always contemplated a bilateral Turco-Soviet agree- 
ment of mutual assistance parallel to her arrangement with the Western 
Powers. Likewise, an Anglo-Soviet agreement, in the achievement of which 

33 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on August 14, 1939. British 
Documents. Vol. VI, p. 686 . 

34 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on August 16, 1939. British 
Documents. Vol. VII, pp. 26-27. 

35 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on August 23, 1939. British 
Documents. Vol. VII, p. 140. 
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the Anglo-Turkish arrangement. Turkey could be embarrassed in meeting 
her commitments under the Anglo-Turkish Declaration regarding Ac 

feditei ranean if she were uncertain as to the position of the Sovie! Go- 
vernment. It would be difficult to induce Turkey to assume more definite 
commitments unless she could feel that the Soviet Union formed a part 
of the organization against aggression. One of the Liberal leaders in the 
House of Commons, Sir Archibald Sinclair, went as far as saying that if 
any one of the countries in the Mediteranean which Britain guaranteed 
were the object of aggression, Turkey could not move «aman, l ship or a 
gun. . . unti ... the cooperation of Russia was assured. . Under the 

T D C — S ’^ Cnt ln6nU SUggCSted an Anglo-Franco-Soviet-Turkish 

aration of Solidarity Against Aggression.”” In the event of aggression, 

f °“ r P ° w y s could at once consult as to the measures that 
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Ankarl a T* * dedaration ' Althou S h the Soviet Ambassador in 

nkara informed” Saracoglu on August 4, 1939, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was now prepared to enter into a private and secret agreement bet- 
een the two countries and inquired whether the Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter would go to Moscow for this purpose, Britain, France and Turkey 
began t0 suspect- that Soviet policy aimed at involving Britain and France 
v\ar against Germany and trying to keep out herself. When the news 
about von Papen s alleged mission*! to Moscow spread in Turkey, it creat- 

the greatest sensation. It was presumed that he was to conclude a non- 
aggression pact there in order to paralyse British policy. The official Tur- 
kish paper in Ankara printed an article against it. 

Although Papen later denied « that he had undertaken such a trip 
or this purpose, Turkey was nevertheless the subject of negotiations bet- 

Hhler’s F tr and * ° n August 22 > 1939 > a day before 

Hitlers Foreign Minister met Stalin and Molotov, the Reich Chancellor 

36 British Documents. Vol. VI, pp . 403, 449 and 463. 

37 Great Britain . Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (Commons). Vol. 347 , Cols. 1872-1873 
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37 Sir H Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax based on a conversation with S 
aracoglu on August 7, 1939. British Documents. Vol. VI, p. 623. 

40 British Foreign Office memorandum on May 22 1939 on the An»l n e • . 
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commented to his Supreme Commander and commanding generals that 
after Atatiirk’s death Turkey was being “ruled by morons and half idiots. « 
When the German and the Soviet leaders met the next day, ** Ribbentrop 
said that he had done “everything” to achieve friendly relations with 
Turkey. He complained that “the answer had been that Turkey became 
one of the first countries to join the encirclement pact against Germany 
and had not even considered it necessary to notify the Reich Government 
of the fact.” Stalin and Molotov hereupon observed that the Soviet Union 
had also had a similar experience with the “vacillating policy of the Tur s. 

At the end of this meeting came the shocking news of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact which complicated Turkey’s position. To few governments had t e 
conclusion of a Nazi-Soviet Pact come as a greater surprise than the Tur s. 
Generally well informed, the Turkish Foreign Ministry professed to have 
had not the slightest information or suspicion. Before August 23, 1939, 
Turkey could stay pro-Ally and pro-Soviet at the same time. Since the 
Soviets had started calling the Allies “warmongers” right after the pact, 
Turkey could no longer maintain her balancing position. It ma e ur ey 
face the unpleasant possibility of participation in a war on the opposite side 
from her formidable northern neighbour on account of Ankara s commit- 
ments to Britain and France. Papen did not hesitate to present to the Tur- 
kish Government the strong argument that if Turkey became a fig ting 
partner of the Allies, the Russians would revive their old claims 
to parts of her territory « The Turkish Foreign Minister gave assurances 
to the British, 46 French*' and the Polish** ambassadors that the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact would have “no influence whatever on Turkish policy.” This sta- 
tement served, in the words of Viscount Halifax, “to enhance in (British) 
eyes the value of Turkey’s friendship and collaboration in the common 

task.” 


43 He said that there were three great statesmen in the world . Stalin, myself and 

Mussolini.” Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. Vol. VII, p. 753. 

44 U.S. Department of State, Nazi-Soviet Relations , 1939 - 1911 : Documents from the Arc- 
hives of the German Foreign Office. R.J. Sontag and J. S. Bedd.e, eds. Publication 3023, 1948, 


pp. 73-74. 

45 Papen, op 3 cit ., p. 460. 

46 British Documents. Vol. VII, p. 218. 

47 Ibid ., pp. 155-156. 

48 Ibid., pp. 273-274. 
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The Storm Bursts : Following the Nazi-Soviet Pact Britain’s relations 
with Turkey were affected by a number of considerations.' The pact bet- 
ween Berlin and Moscow had rendered the position of Poland more diffi- 
cult. If Poland fought, the British and the French prepared to fight too 
and consequently, Germany would be forced to maintain a large number 
of troops on the Siegfried Line. Britain believed at that time that Germany’s 
aim of a blitzkrieg would not be achieved and that war once started would 
continue in the West and elsewhere. It was believed that during this period 
the military strength of Britain and France would increase. Britain thought 
that Germany’s stocks of certain raw materials essential for war purposes 
were very low. The British Foreign Office felt that Germany’s oil supply 
(including coal-produced oil) and that of certain other essential materials 
such as copper, was to last not more than five months under the war con- 
ditions. Unless Germany could obtain the full production of the Galician 
and Rumanian fields, Britain did not believe that Germany could carry 
on a campaign into 1940. Given the transportation difficulties, Britain 
i uled out Russian supply of Baku oil to Germany. As for the possibility of 
Germany receiving direct military assistance from Russia, Britain took 
it that the Soviet Government’s present policy was that of neutrality, 
first, because she could have no desire to help Germany to increase her 
domination on Russia’s frontier; secondly, because her military and naval 
forces were thought to be incapable of any effective offensive; and thirdly, 
because she no doubt wished to throw her weight on the winning side! 
Britain also thought the political repercussions of Germany’s pact with 
Moscow were not all to the advantage of Germany. Japan was publicly 
slighted by the tearing up of the Anti-Comintern Pact. Secondly, the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact produced reaction in Western Europe and in the United 
States of America. As for the Mediterranean, Spain was now even less 
likely than before to favour the Axis. 

The original Turkish decision to conclude treaties of mutual assistance 


1 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. 
Documents . Vol. VII, pp. 274-276. 


Knatchbull-Hugessen on August 26, 1939. British 
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with England and France was partly based on the assumption that the 
British opposition against Germany would lead to the active participation 
of the Soviet Union. The Nazi-Soviet Pact had upset these plans to a 
considerable extent even though Turkey, like every other country, was 
ignorant of the actual scope of this treaty. However, Turkey could not be 
interested in denouncing her long-range commitments made to England 
and France as long as there was a possibility that Italy could participate 
in the conflict. While Germany used her ambassador in Ankara as well 
as the Soviet Government to work on Turkey to limit the magnitude of 
her commitments and, if possible, to secure her permanent neutrality, 
Turkey, Britain and France accelerated their efforts to finalize a tripartite 
pact of mutual assistance. Although at the time of the Anglo-Turkish Dec- 
laration, the Turkish Government had shown distinct preference for se- 
parate but concurrent negotiations with Britain and France, this attitude 
was modified since the France-Turkish Declaration. In view of the deterio- 
ration of the international situation, Britain regarded 2 3 it as of the utmost 
importance that the political agreement should be signed without fur- 
ther delay. Britain also considered an early decision to meet the Turkish 
financial and economic requirements. 

Viscount Halifax realized 3 that Germany was bringing on the Tur- 
kish Government the “strongest possible pressure.” In a letter addressed 
to Mussolini, on August 25, 1939, 4 Hitler said that since agreement with 
Russia “a completely new situation in world politics has been produced. 55 
Hence, Hitler added that “even Turkey under these circumstances can 
only envisage a revision of her previous position. 55 Mussolini’s reply given 
on the same day stated that “the Moscow treaty blockades Rumania and 
can alter the position of Turkey, which accepted the English loan, but 
which has not yet signed the treaty of alliance. 55 He added that a new 
attitude on the part of Turkey would “upset all the strategic plans of the 
French and English in the Eastern Mediterranean. 5 ’ 5 Saracoglu stood 
firm against Papen who was increasing his pressure day after day. 6 The 
former stated that Turkey would not submit to economic domination; 
the government was withdrawing its technical military missions from 

2 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on August 24, 1939. British 
Documents. Vol. VII, pp. 183-184. 

3 Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen on August 25, 1939. British 
Documents. Third Series, Vol. VII, pp. 225-226, 

4 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 81. 

5 Ibid., p. 82. 

6 Sir Knatchbull-Hugessen to Viscount Halifax on August 25, 1939. British Docu- 
ments. Vol. VII, pp. 214-215. 
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aiming at a final treaty are progressing in a most friendly at- 
mosphere... Our relations with the Soviet Union is friendly 
and will stay so. There is no change in our relations. Our con- 
tacts and traditional exchange of opinion are cordial as always 
In the meantime conversations regarding the conclusion of a mutual 
assistance pact between the Soviet Union and Turkey were continuing. 
The German Ambassador in Moscow asked Molotov “to work on Turkey 
with a view to permanent neutrality.” Since British and French aid to 
Rumania would come through the Straits, the Soviet Government was 
asked “to prevail upon Turkey to close the Dardenelles completely. 
Molotov replied that Moscow had considerable influence with Turkey 
and was exerting it in the sense desired by Germany. Von Papen suggested 
to Ribbentrop on September 14, 1939,* that if Turkey’s possessions were 
equally guaranteed by Russia, Germany and Italy, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, “no matter how pro-British or pro-French” would not be in a posi- 
tion to reject such an offer. 

Stalin informed the German Ambassador on September 17, 1939, 15 
that Turkey had proposed a treaty to Russia. The Turkish Government 
desired a pact with a restrictive clause whereby Turkey in rendering ai 
to the Soviet Union would not be obligated to involve in actions against 
England and France. Stalin said that the Soviet Government, which was 
“not greatly edified by the Turkish proposal,” was considering proposing 
a clause to the effect that the Soviet Union on her part would not be ob- 
ligated to any action against Germany. Stalin requested the German reaction 
to the idea, but made it clear that the conclusion of an assistance treaty 
with such a limitation implicitly would urge Turkey to remain surely neut- 
ral Voroshilov who was present, added that such a pact would be a hook 
by which Turkey could be pulled away. Berlin would agree to a Turco- 
Soviet treaty if the Soviet Government were not obligated to act against 
Germany, Italy and Bulgaria.' 6 From the German point of view,” a pact 


12 Ayin Tarihi. No. 70 (September 1939), p. 42. 

13 Schulenburg’s telegram to the German Foreign Ministry on September 2 and 5, 
1939, German Documents. Vol. VIII, 1939-1940, p. 5, Vol. VII, p. 522; Mazi-Soviet Relations. 


pp. 85-86, 87-88. 

14 German Documents . Vol. VIII, pp. 67-80. 

15 Schulenburg’s telegram to .the German Foreign Ministry on September 17, , 

German Documents . Vol. VIII, p. 80; Mazi-Soviet Relations, p. 97. - 

16 Weizsacker’s memorandum on September 18, 1939. German Documents. Vol. VIII, 

p. 93; Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 97. 

17 Ribbentrop’s telegram to Schulenburg on September 21 1939. German Documents 
Vol. VIII, pp. 114-116. 
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without such a reservation would be “in direct contradiction” to the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, according to which the Soviet Union could not attack Ger- 
many in any war, whatever its nature, in which Germany was involved 
with a third power, and thus might not conclude any alliance with a third 
power which would commit the Soviet Union to lending assistance against 
Germany. However, even if Russia should make the reservation in favor 
of Germany, such a pact would still be unadvisable from Berlin’s point 
of view. This could make it easier for Turkey, having concluded a treaty 
with the Soviet Union, to further strengthen her political ties with England 
and France, if this should be her objective, which seemed probable in 
view of the negotiations which were taking place but not yet finalized. 
The Soviet Union, too, would not want to give Turkey such freedom of 
action which could bring the Western Powers closer to the Black Sea. What 
is more, m case the treaty contained a reservation in Germany’s favor 
this would automatically direct it against Italy and possibly against Bulgaria 
too. This would be undesirable from the German point of view, that country 
being friendly to both. As long as the Soviet Union had a pact with Ger- 
many, Berlin would be inclined to feel that this would be unacceptable 
to Moscow either. In German opinion, it was in the interest of both Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union to bring influence to bear on Turkey “with 
all available means to abandon her plans for an alliance with England and 
France and to align herself politically with Germany and Russia.” Should 
Turkey be unable to decide on detaching herself from England and France, 
Germany would favor Turkey’s neutrality as a second alternative In 
order, however, to bring Turkey back to this neutral course and to block 
the road to the definitive conclusion of an assistance pact with these two 
Western Powers, Germany expected the Soviet Union to make it unmis- 
ta ably clear to Turkey that it would be considered an unfriendly act if 
Turkey should consent to the conclusion of an alliance with France and 
England and that the Soviet Government was, in fact, counting on a re- 
duction of Turkish commitments towards them. Should the Soviet Union 
be unable to avoid a mutual assistance pact with Turkey, then Germany 
urged Russia to insist at least that in concluding such a pact Turkey should 
refrain once and for all from definitely concluding a mutual assistance 
pact with England and France, apart from making the reservation in Ger- 
many’s favor. Molotov told' 8 Schulenburg that the Soviet Government 
was not in principle disinclined to conclude a new treaty with Turkey.” 
He added that in doing it he would “naturally take full account of the 
spirit and letter of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact.” 

18 German Documents. Vol. VIII, p. 116. 
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Saracoglu' s Mission: As the negotiations were progressing between 
Turkey on the one hand, and Britain and France on the other, the latter 
powers were pressing hard for signing a final alliance before the trip of 
the Turkish Foreign Minister to Moscow since Britain and France were 
afraid that additional commitments might be imposed on him there. The 
Kremlin’s invitation to the Turkish Foreign Minister revived the hope 
that Turkey might play the role of a bridge between the Soviet Union 
and the Allies. “No government was better qualified for this office than 
Turkey.” 19 Chamberlain expressed the British hope that the Turkish 
Foreign Minister’s visit to Moscow might result in the conclusion between 
Turkey and the U.S.S.R. of a parallel treaty. 20 Saracoglu arrived at the 
Soviet capital on September 26, 1939, to take personal charge of the 
negotiations. His visit was intended primarily to ascertain the real 
motives and objectives of Soviet policy and to see how far Turkey could be 
associated with them without stultifying her commitments towards Bri- 
tain and France. During the first meeting on the 26th Molotov confronted 
him with a demand to close the Straits, to which the Turkish Foreign Mi- 
nister replied by reminding the Soviet statesman of Turkey’s recent assump- 
tion of obligations to Britain and France as well as of the Montreux pro- 
visions. He also could not agree to a “neutral Balkan bloc” which meant 
a bloc separated from the Allies, but under the mutual sponsorship of the 
Soviet Union and Germany. Molotov also pressed Saracoglu to recog- 
nize the partition of Poland. If Turkey had assented to the invasion of a 
country guaranteed by Britain and France, she would be undermining 
her own guarantee. For practical purposes, this was the end of the nego- 
tiations. Saracoglu was kept waiting for five days while Molotov received 
Ribbentrop, of whose simultaneous visit the Turks were not even informed. 
They also were unaware that Hitler had authorized the Reich Foreign 
Minister “to declare German disinterestedness in the territories of South- 
ern Europe, even if necessary, as far as Constantinople and the Straits.” 21 
When Saracoglu hinted that he might return to Turkey without pursuing 
the negotiations any further, the conversations were resumed on October 
1. The next day Ribbentrop asked 22 Schulenburg to inform Molotov at 
once that according to the reports he was receiving the Turkish Government 
would hesitate to conclude an assistance pact with England and France 
if the Soviet Union emphatically opposed it.” Ribbentrop was especially 

19 Dallin, op. cit., p. 107. 

20 The Times , October 20, 1939. 

21 Nazi-Soviet Relations , pp. 157-158. 

22 Schulenburg’s telegram to Ribbentrop on October 3, 1939. German Documents . Vol. 
VIII, p. 200; Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 113. 
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24 Schulenburg’s telegram to Ribbentrop on October 3 1939 rWn,„„ n 

Vol. VII, p. 200; Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 113. ’ ^ Documenls - 

VIII, pp. 205-^OR 11 S tdeSram t0 the German Foreign Ministry. German Documents. Vol. 
p. 206. ^ PaPCn ’ S tCleSram t0 thC German F ° reign Documents. Vol. VIII, 
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Italy was “far from having any intentions to attack.” He also complained 
of the “unfriendly remarks made about Germany in the Turkish press. 

When Albert Jenke, Ribbentrop’s brother-in-law assigned to the 
German Embassy in Ankara, informed the Reich Foreign Minister that 
the influential Turkish personages expected Saracoglu to bring back rom 
Moscow a non-aggression pact, Ribbentrop asked » Schulenburg in Moscow 
“to emphasize strongly once more” that Germany would regret if the 
Soviet Government was unable to dissuade Turkey from concluding a 
treaty with England and France and “to adopt an unequivocal neutrality. 

In the event that the Soviet Government could not avoid concluding a 
mutual assistance pact with Turkey, Germany insisted on a reservation 
whereby the pact would not obligate the Soviet Government to any km 
of assistance aimed directly or indirectly against Germany. Ribbentrop 
added that it would “not suffice to make this reservation only tacitly or 
confidentially.” Germany would insist that it be “formally stipulated in 
such a manner that the public will notice it” Otherwise, the confidence of the 
German public in the effectiveness of the Nazi-Soviet Agreement would be 
shaken On the 9th, Molotov told Schulenberg 2 8 that since October 1 no 
meeting had taken place with the Turkish Foreign Minister and that the 
outcome of the negotiations could not yet be surmised. However, he exp- 
ressed the view that in all likelihood a mutual pact with Turkey would 
not be concluded. Molotov explained that the Soviet Government was 
pursuing the aim of inducing Turkey to adopt full neutrality and to close 
the Dardanelles. On the 13th 29 Molotov again demanded from Saracog u 
the closing of the Straits and insisted that in no circumstances should the 
USSR become involved in hostilities with Germany. Molotov made 
it unequivocally plain that a clause in favor of Germany would have to be 
inserted in any assistance pact that might be concluded. Saracoglu did not 
like the idea. The outcome of three weeks of negotiations permitted t e 
Kremlin to inform Berlin that it had done its best to forestall the final 
treaty between Turkey, Britain, and France but had failed. It is possib e 
that, in the hope of imposing, at a more opportune time, on the Turks a 
treaty excluding Allied and German interests, the Soviet leadership presen- 
ted demands which it knew that Saracoglu could not accept. 


27 Ribbentrop’s telegram to Schulenburg on October 7, 1939. German Documents. Vol. 

VIII, p.236; Nazi-Soviet Relations, w- 117-118. 

28 Schulenburg’s telegram to the German Foreign Ministry on October 9, 1939. 


German Documents . Vol. VIII, p. 244. 

29 Schulenburg’s telegram to the German Foreign Ministry on 

German Documents. Vol. VIII, p. 280. 
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It should also be noted that in conversations with the Soviet leaders, 
Saracoglu left no argument untried to convince them of the serious consequ- 
ences of the world hegemony of Nazi Germany. There was no doubt that 
the Soviets were very much pleased to observe how anti-Nazi the Turkish 
Government was. In fear of a militant Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union 
was certainly pleased with Turkey’s determined stand against the Nazi 
menace, in spite of her treaty of aggression. 

Although the departure 30 of the Turkish envoy on the 17th was warm, 
the honeymoon between Moscow and Ankara was over. Russia, careful 
to avoid an open break, referred to the “cordial atmosphere of the nego- 
tiations” and the “friendly relations” between the two countries. While 
the official Moscow communique 31 intended to give the reader the impres- 
sion that the visit had been successful, the Turkish Prime Minister’s 
statement to the Parliamentary Group of the People’s Party told quite 
another story. 22 He said that the negotiations had not resulted in an a- 
greement, the reason being that the Soviet Government had presented 
Saracoglu with completely new proposals. The Prime Minister went on 
to inform the meeting that it had been impossible to reconcile these new 
proposals with the general ties which, with the knowledge of the Soviet 
Government, had been established between Turkey, on the one hand, 
and Britain and France, on the other. Furthermore, the Soviet demands 
were not considered comparable with the Turkish policy regarding the 
Straits. Turkey considered it an essential point not to accept any obligations 
other than those deriving from her international agreements. The Tur- 
kish public opinion evaluated the recent developments in Turco-Soviet- 
relations in the following manner: 22 The friendship between the Turkish 
Republic and the Soviet Union, rooted in the Turkish War of National 
Independence, had developed in an atmosphere of reciprocal respect and 
cooperation. Both governments saw in this friendship a service to their 
national interests. While negotiations for a formal treaty with the British 
and the French were continuing to contain German and Italian expan- 

30 Aym Tarihi. Bo. 71 (October 1939), pp. 66-70; Schulenburg’s telegram to the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry on October 17, 1939. German Documents. Vol. VIII, p. 306. 

31 Aym Tarihi. No. 71 (October 1939), p. 72. 

32 Buryak, op. cit., pp. 98-99; Aym Tarihi. No. 71 (October 1939), pp. 71-72. 

33 Huseyin Cahit Yalgin, “Turk-Rus Miizakereleri,” (Turkish-Russian Negotiations) 
rent Sabah. October 19, 1939; Yunus Nadi, "Ttirkiye ve Rusya,” (Turkey and Russia) 
Cumhuriyet. October 19, 1939; Asim Us, "Turk-Rus Munasebetleri,” (Turkish-Russian Re- 
lations) Vakil. October 19, 1939; Selim Ragip Erne?, "Turk-Rus Muzakerelerinin Inkitat 
Munasebetiyle,” (On the Interruption of the Turkish-Russian Negotiations) Son Pasta 
October 20, 1939. 
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sionism, Hiiseyin Cahid Yal^in wrote that it was natural to expect the 
Soviet Union to seal her friendship with Turkey in the form of a treaty. 
Observing with surprise that the Soviet Union had come into terms with 
Nazi Germany instead, he inquired, long before the secret protocol of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact was publicly known, whether all the terms of the agree- 
ment had been declared open. Saracoglu had gone to Moscow to sign a 
treaty, on the basis of which the Turkish and the Soviet governments had 
agreed in Ankara. A treaty with the Soviets would only be a natural con- 
clusion. Referring to the Saracoglu-Molotov talks, President Inonii said: 

“We had hoped that these negotiations would lead to an 
agreement to further our friendly relations. Although we have 
exhausted all the means available to us in order to attain this 
objective and although we have thought at one moment that 
it could be achieved, the result which would have served the 
interests of the other party as much as our own could not be 
attained this time . . . The special conditions and the limitations 
set by the circumstances of our time should not affect the friend- 
ship between the two countries. In the future, as it was in the 
past, we shall follow the natural course of a policy of friendship 
with the Soviets. 5 ’ 34 

Treaty of Mutual Assistance with the Allies : The Turks could have con- 
cluded an agreement with the Soviet Union had they revised the Turkish 
engagements to Britain and France. This would mean a possible modi- 
fication of policy in favor of Germany and the Soviet Union. “In that it 
failed to restore the old friendship between Turkey and Russia, the mis- 
sion of Saracoglu was fruitless. 5 ’ 33 Turkey, cast adrift by Russia, hostile to 
Germany, and openly opposed to Italy, sought closer relations with the 
Allies. On October 19, 1939, a Mutual Assistance Treaty was signed be- 
tween Turkey, Britain and France. 36 The Prime Minister Refik Saydam 
signed for Turkey, in the absence of the Foreign Minister, Saracoglu; Sir 

Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, the British Ambassador, for Great Britain, 

% 

34 InoniVniin Soylev ve Deme fieri, pp. 341-342. 

35 Furniss, op. cit ., p. 35. 

36 Great Britain, Foreign Office, Turkey , No. 2 (1939), Treaty of Mutual Asistance. 
between His Majesty in respect of the United Kingdom , the President of the French Republic and the 
President of the Turkish Republic. London, H.M.S.O., 1939; League of Nations, Treaty Series , 
No. 4689, Vol. 200, pp. 167-189; Ayin Tarihi. No. 71 (October 1939), pp. 88-91. U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Bulletin , November 1 1, 1939, pp. 544-546; Italy, Ministero Degli Affari Esteri, 
I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani. Series 9: 1939-1943, Vol. I pp. 520-521 ; H. Tahsin, Le Pacte 
Tripartite Anglo- Franco- Turc. Paris, 1940; tnonu, op. cit., pp. 5-9; Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
op. cit., p. 165. 


and M. Massigli, the French Ambassador, for France. Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Waved, Commander of the British Land Forces in the Middle East, 
General Weygand, Commander-in-chief of the French troops in the Le- 
vant, and Marshal gakmak, Chief of the Turkish General Staff, were 
present. According to the alliance, Britain and France undertook to lend 
Turkey all aid and assistance in their power (a) in the event of Turkey 

a Zl U U U hOStilitiCS Wkh a EUr ° Pean P ° Wer in con sequences of 
aggression by that power against Turkey and (b) in the event of aggression 

by a European Power leading to war in the Mediterranean area in which 

Turkey was invoked. Turkey undertook to assist Britain and France (a) in 

case of an act of aggression by a European power leading to war in the 

editeiianean area in which these two powers were involved and (b) in 
case Britain and France was engaged in hostilities in virtue of their guaran- 

rTf ?o7a C t RUmania SiVCn by thdr res P ec tive declarations of Ap- 
nl 13 , 1939 . In the event of Britain and France being involved in hostili- 
ties with a European Power in consequence of aggression committed by 
that power against either of those states, the signatories were to consult 
each other. It was, nevertheless, agreed that in such an eventuality Turkey 
would observe at least a benevolent neutrality towards Britain and France 
The duration of the treaty was fifteen years. Protocol No. 2 attached to 
e treaty stated that the obligations undertaken by virtue of the treaty 
could not compel Turkey to take action having as its effect, or involving 
as its consequence, entry into armed conflict with the U.S.S.R. In a Sne- 
“ ^rcemcnt on Financial and Economic Questions, signed together 
wi h the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, Britain and France granted Tur- 
key a credit of £ 25 million for war materials, a gold loan of£ 15 million and 
and a loan of £3 1/3 million for the transfer of commercial credits. Article 
the Special Agreement referred to a program of urgent delivery of 
war material. Britain and France acknowledged that Turkey had been 
scrupulously honest with all parties”” in her dealings with Britain, France 

C a HN ° Vlet i r* 1 ' PreSldent ln6nti , in an inauguration speech at the 
Grand National Assembly on November 1 , 1939 , said » that the treaty 

wit Britain and France was an instrument “not directed against any 
other countries, it would come into operation “only when attempts were 
made to destroy the peace at present prevailing in regions covered by 
i. The pact, he said, aimed at “creating a region of security in Europe ” 

It would come into effect “if some States would seek to trample on Tur- 
key s lawful aspirations.” In a message to the British King, the Turkish 

37 The Times, October 20, 1939. 

38 Ulus. November 2, 1939; The Times, November 2, 1939. 
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President said that the treaty would be “fruitful in the cause of peace and 
the well-being of humanity, which is dear to us.” 39 

The Turkish press 40 very warmly praised the agreement, emphasizing 
in particular that it was purely defensive and not directed against any 
Power, and that Protocol No. 2 provided that Turkey would not be involv- 
ed in war with the Soviet Union. The general trend of the comment was 
that at a time when right was trying to restrain brute force Turkey had 
ranged herself on the side of powers which were making sacrifices in order 
to keep their promises to Poland since such a policy offered the only 
means of safeguarding from aggression regions essential for Turkish 
security. The editorials expressed the hope that the agreement would go 
far to save the Near East from the horrors of war. 

The speeches of Chamberlain and Lord Halifax made on October 26, 
1939, gave great satisfaction to Turkey. 4 * Especially their references to 
the prospects of an early conclusion of financial and economic negotiations 
were encouraging. Importance was attached in Turkey not only to the 
promise of assistance in equipping the Turkish armed forces, but also to es- 
tablishing sound trade relations with Great Britain and France, to which 
Turkey looked to take the place of Germany as a buyer of Turkish pro- 
ducts. The French press 42 gave prominent place to favorable comments 
on the treaty which was viewed as the most outstanding diplomatic event 
which had occurred since the war had begun. Greek comment on the treaty 
was naturally favorable. Comment in the other Balkan countries was more 
or less subdued. They were more exposed than Greece and had no wish 
to offend German or Soviet susceptibilities. 

The treaty produced chagrin in Moscow, wrath in Berlin and mis- 
givings in Italy. Mbre in sorrow than in anger, Izvcstia 43 wrote that Bri- 
tain and France succeeded in drawing Turkey into the war orbit. The 
paper added that the Soviet-Turkish negotiations represented an “unsuc- 
cessful attempt to involve Russia in a combination directed chiefly against 
Germany” and that the Soviet Government had “upset the sly plans 

39 Ayin Tarihi. No. 71 (October 1939),, pp. 96-97. 

40 Yunus Nadi, “Turkiye ile Ingiltere ve Fransa Arasinda,” (Between Turkey, 
England and France) Cumhuriyet. October 21, 1939; Falih Rifki Atay, “Biiyuk bir Sulh ve 
Emniyet Eseri,” (A Great Masterpiece of Peace and Security) Ulus. October 20, 1939; 
Hiiseyin Cahit Yal^in, “Ankara Muahedesi,” (The Ankara Treaty) Teni Sabah. October 21, 
1939; Necmeddin Sadak, “Muahedenin lyi Anla§ilmasi Igin Bazi Izahlan,” (Some Exp- 
lanations for a Better Understanding of the Treaty) Ak§am. October 21, 1939. 

41 The Times , October 27, 1939. 

42 Ere Nouvelle , Figaro and Petit Parisien of October 20, 1939. 

43 October 22, 1939. 
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T t • _ i ^ . 1 — ~ uciween rne Soviet 

Union and Germany. Molotov indicated sharply and openly on Sen 
tember 30, that the Soviet-Turkish honeymoon was over 

“The Government of Turkey has decided to link its fate 
to a definite group of European powers involved in the war. . . 

ms Turkey had definitely rejected the cautious policy of neut- 
rality and has decided to enter the orbit of the spreading Euro- 
pean war. England and France are dissatisfied even with this 
since they seek to drag into war as many neutral countries 
as t ey can. It is not, however, for us to guess whether Turkey 
will not regret her action.” 44 7 

TT • De t° US t0 preserve and cond ™e good relations with the Soviet 
mon, there was no official pronouncement on Molotov’s comment In 
the inauguration speech at the Grand National Assembly, indnii referred 
urco-Soviet relations in a disappointed but a friendly spirit. He said: 

“For about three weeks, our Foreign Minister was the 
t e guest of the Soviet Government in Moscow, where he par- 
ticipated m negoatiations. We had hoped that these negotia- 
tions would lead to an agreement that would signify even better 
relations with our old friend the Soviet Union. To achieve this 
end, we have exhausted all the possibilities at our disposal, and had 
at one moment, believed that we would be successful. However’ 
the agreement, which serves the interests of the other party as 
well as our own, could not be achieved this time. Nevertheless 
you are aware that the friendship between the two neigh- 
bouring countries is based on firm foundations. The tentative con- 
ditions and impossibilities of this period should not undermine 
this friendship (Applause). In the future, as it was in the past 
we shall sincerely follow the friendly development of the Turco- 
Soviet relations” (Applause). 45 

The speech did not refer to Molotov’s evaluation of the Anglo-Franco- 
urkish Agreement, but indicated instead that Turkey would be “faith- 
ful to her commitments. The Turkish press did not reproduce Molotov’s 

44 V.M. Molotov, Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union. Report by the Chairman of the 
Counal of People’s Commissar of the U.S.S.R. and Peoples Commissar of Foreign Affairs 

4- ViTL" 3 7l ^November* ^ ^ 
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speech in full, but sufficed by saying that the Soviet Foreign Commissar 
had “also elaborated on the recent Turkish-Soviet negotiations.” Only 
the editorial of Cumhuriyet wrote that Molotov “should have appreciated 
better that the ideals prompting the conclusion of the treaty were peace 
and security” and suggested the use of a language “less indicative of 
nervousness.” 46 Writing on the occasion of the first death anniversary of 
Atatiirk, Ahmet Siikru Esmer indicated that the Turkish foringn policy, 
inspired by Atatiirk, was progressing on the same path. 47 The Turkish press 
seemed sympathetic to the Finnish cause during the Soviet-Finmsh War. 48 

The German press commented that if Turkey was so blind as to fol- 
low Poland’s example, she ought to bear the consequences. The National 
Zeitung of October 20, 1939, wrote that Turkey must be “fully aware of 
the evil results likely to ensure from a sacrifice of Turkish interests at the 
behest of the Western Powers.” Ribbentrop asked 49 von Papen to tell the 
Turkish Government that despite warnings Turkey had now taken the 
step of concluding a treaty with England and France, the separate arti- 
cles of which showed that “it is no less than a far-reaching identification of 
Turkey with the system of promises of assistance and guarantees which 
the British Government, in league with France, brought into existence 
for the purpose of encircling Germany.” If even before the outbreak of the 
Second World War Turkey’s commitment to the Anglo-French line caus- 
ed Germany’s “greatest astonishment,” Ribbentrop added, the new ag- 
reement would have “far more serious significance” due to a state of war 
between Germany, England and France which had come about in the 
meantime. From the German point of view, there was a considerable 
difference between Turkey binding herself in time of peace regarding 
certain hypothetical eventualities and the same power entering into “ex- 
tremely far-reaching treaty obligations with one of the two belligerent 
parties in time of war.” Ribbentrop said that the German Government 
considered this conduct “a grave violation of the duties of a power not 
participating in the present war and an intentional affront to Germany. 
He added that Berlin would “reserve the right to take the measures it 
sees fit should the treaty just concluded lead to practical consequences 


46 Nadir Nadi, “Avrupa ve Sovyet Rusya,” (Europe and Soviet Russia) Cumhuriyet. 

November 3, 1939. ,, 

47 Ahmet §ukrii Esmer, “Beynelmilel Politikada Atatiirk’un Gosterdigi Yol, (the 

Path that Atatiirk Showed in International Politics) Ulus. November 10, 1939. 

48 Cumhuriyet. November 24, 1939. 

49 Ribbentrop’s telegram to von Papen on November 3, 1939. German Documents. Vol. 
VIII, pp. 371-372. 
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against Germany.” Von Papen, who spoke 54 to the Turkish Foreign Mi- 
nister, made a demarche in accordance with Ribbentrop’s instructions given 
on November 3, 1939. The Turkish statesmen repeated that the treaty 
was not directed against Germany and that Italy, against which the treaty 
was mainly directed, had not lodged any formal protest. Schulenburg dis- 
cussed the Turkish-British-French treaty with Attolico, 51 the Italian Am- 
bassador in Moscow. The German Ambassador made it clear to him how 
the Reich Foreign Minister had “done his part in Moscow to prevent the 
Turks from concluding with England and France a treaty with an orien- 
tation offensive to Italy.” He asked Attolico whether the Italian Govern- 
ment would undertake a demarche in Ankara. Attolico replied that Italy’s 
attitude was that of waiting and reserve. However, the Italian papers 
reproduced the warnings given to Turkey in the German press. An ex- 
position of Italian feeling toward the treaty was made in the Giornale d' Italia. 
of October 21. The Soviet Ambassador in Ankara told 52 von Papen that 
Russia had already taken precautionary military measures against Turkish 
troop concentrations in the Caucasus and would continue such measures 
until spring. Discussing the possibility of a forced entry of the British fleet 
into the Bosphorus, the Ambassador said that he had left no doubt in An- 
kara that this would cause “the most serious consequences.” He mention- 
ed the possibility of a Russian air attack on the Straits being launched 
in that event. In spite of the open German, Italian and Soviet threat, the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly ratified the Treaty on November 8 
1939. 52 ’ 


30 Von Papen’s telegram to the Foreign Ministry on November 9, 1939. German 
Documents. Vol. VIII, p. 389. 

51 Weizsacker’s memorandum on October 21, 1939. German Documents. Vol. VIII, 
pp. 329-330. 

52 Von Papen’s telegram to the German Foreign Minister on November 9, German 
Documents. Vol. VIII, p. 389. 

53 T.B.M.M. Zabit Cendesi. Vol. VI, 3rd Session (November 8, 1939), pp. 16-25. 




IV. FROM THE TREATY TO THE ITALIAN 
ATTACK ON GREECE 


Anglo-Turkisk Economic Agreements : When the Turks, the French and 
the British signed an alliance it was impossible to foresee either the German 
successes in Western Europe and the developments which brought the Axis 
to the very doors of Turkey (in Bulgaria and the Aegean Sea) or the threat 
of complete hostile encirclement of Turkey owing to the unfriendly Soviet 
attitude aggravated by further dangers arising from the lack of adequate 
assistance from Britain. 

Turkey’s difficulties in shifting her industrial orders from Germany 
to England put the former in a more favorable position. Furthermore, 
the German war economists were not interested in the greatest concei- 
vable volume of trade with the greatest possible number of countries, but 
rather the wisest distribution of German exports, the volume of which was 
limited by the conditions prevailing with regard to raw materials, produc- 
tion capacity and transportation. In this respect, those countries were 
of primary importance which could supply Germany with goods that 
were essential for the conduct of the war. From an economic view-point 
Germany was interested in trade with Turkey during the war “only if 
Turkey makes concessions in the chromium ore question.” 1 Insisting on a 
“comprehensive compensation agreement,” 2 Germany hoped that its 
acceptance by the Turks would mean delivery of a part of chrome produc- 
tion Germany counted on 80.000 tons or at least 60.000 tons, which was 
the “indispensable minimum.” Wiehl wrote to the German Embassy 2 m 
Turkey that the deliveries of chromium ore “must be guaranteed.” The 
Turks were clearly distinguishing between chrome deliveries and other 
deliveries. The former could be delivered in exchange for war material; 

1 Wiehl to Papen on January 9, 1940. German Documents. Vol. VIII, pp. 634-635. 

2 Wiehl to the German Embassy in Turkey on November 7, 1939. German Documents. 

Vol. VIII, pp. 380-382. . . 

3. Ibid, p. 381 ; Yulug Tekin Kurat, "A Survey of Economic Policy in the Turco- 

German Trade During World War II” Belleten. Ankara, Turkish Historical Association, 

Vol. XXI, No. 97 (January 1961), pp. 105-112. 
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the others were to be compensated against German counter-deliveries and 
the open balance. Wiehl maintained that in view of the imperative need 

for chrome, Germany could consider a new arms transaction with Turkey 
as “the last resort. 55 * 

When von Papen discussed with the Turkish Foreign Minister the 
economic relations between Germany and Turkey,* it seemed that the 
chrome for which the Allies were so ardently contending was obtainable 
only in exchange of war material. England and France were demanding 
extensive deliveries and the United States similarly, 50.000 tons. When 
Saracoglu said that Turkey was trying to determine whether an increase 
in chrome output would be possible, von Papen replied that this was of no 
interest to Germany and that an agreement with Germany was possible 
“only if the required minimum was delivered.” 


While Papen was threatening the Turkish Foreign Minister for not 
delivering the much-needed chrome, Ribbentrop expressed* to the Tur- 
kish Ambassador in Berlin his opinion that having “joined the anti-German 
front,” Turkey’s policy was “chiefly directed against Germany.” As proof 
of this charge be cited a few reports claiming to prove that during his last 
visit to Moscow, the Turkish Foreign Minister had offered a mutual assis- 
tance pact to the Russians stating that it should not be directed against 
Britain or France but against Germany. Ribbentrop added that he was 
receiving reports “almost every day” to the effect that Turkish policy 
had taken a “predominantly anti-German line” and seemed “very active.” 
Referring to the Turkish Foreign Minister’s chrome offer to Germany con- 
tingent upon the result of an investigation of the possibility of increasing 
the output, Ribbentrop observed 6 that the available supplies and the 
present output had been or would be sold to the United States, Britain 
and France. Although Papen had told 7 Saracoglu that the Reich Govern- 
ment was “always prepared” to conclude a reasonable agreement, Rib- 
bentrop threateningly added that if Turkey should “give in” to the Bri- 
tish pressure not to deliver any chromium to Germany, the Reich would 
regard the Turks as having committed “a very unneutral and therefore 




. ,, . „„„ „„ on iMovember 9, 1959. German Docu- 

merits. Vol. VIII, pp. 390-391. 

J 0 R i ibbentro P’ s memorandum on November 11, 1939. German Documents. Vol. VIII 
pp. 398-399. J 

6 Ribbentrop to the German Embassy in Turkey on December 1 , 1939. German 
Documents. Vol. VIII, pp. 475-476. 

v i JrTT aPen * h ! German Forei S n Ministry on November 27, 1939. German Documents. 
Vol. VIII, pp. 451-452. 
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unfriendly act.” Papen rejected absolutely the Foreign Ministers’ request 
that Turkey and Germany conclude a commercial agreement first and 
discuss chrome later. The German Ministry of Economics believed 
that by holding back, Germany could “compel the Turks to yield.” 
The Economic Policy Department of the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs considered this view to be “erroneous.’ The German experts familiar 
with Turkey held that the factories might shut down if cut off from the 
necessary spare parts, but Turkey could obtain some parts from England. 
They estimated that if Germany made “no interesting deliveries of military 
equipment,” Germany would certainly get no chromium ore. In order to 
impress the Germans that Turkey did not depend on them economically, 
the Turkish Minister of Commerce told 9 Papen that “in view of sufficient 
offers and possible imports from England, France, America and Switzerland 
he was “ready to dispense with German deliveries and that Geiman 
industry would thereby be displaced from the local market from then on. 

Thus, Turkey refused to renew the Turco-German trade agreement 
which expired on August 31, 1939, and informed Britain that she intended 
to restrict the supply of Turkish products to Germany. A set of agreements 
was signed beginning February 3, 1940,'° the most important of which 
gave the Allies the right to purchase all Turkish chrome export for two 
years. The British had brought up the question of chrome for the first time 
when they proposed to the Turkish Delegation which had gone to Lon- 
don on November 22, 1939, to exchange views on economic, financial and 
general collaboration. Ankara hoped that this visit might speed up Bri- 
tish purchases of Turkish produce, the export of which had seriously dec- 
lined on account of the almost complete cessation of Turco-German trade 
since the outbreak of the hostilities. There was a strong feeling in Turkey 
that Britain had not yet made an adequate effort to replace Germany as 
the principal buyer of Turkish product. Naturally, the Germans were 
quick in pointing out that the present situation arose because of Turkey’s 
“misguided foreign policy of late.”' 1 Turkish anxiety was justified since 

8 Unsigned memorandum of the Economic Policy Department of the German Foreign 
Ministry (November 1939). German Documents. Vol. VIII, pp. 455-456. 

9 Von Papen to the German Foreign Ministry on January 6, 1940. German Documents. 
Vol. VIII, p. 628. 

10 Great Britain, Foreign Office, Turkey,' no. 1 (1940). Agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Turkish Government Respecting Trade and Payments. Feb- 
ruary 3, 1940. London, H.M.S.O., 1940. 

11 The Times, November 22, 1939. 
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urkey would normally at this time of the year be exporting large quan- 
tities of her produce. The Minister of Commerce took so serious a view of 
the position that he threatened to resign unless the means of early relief 
were assured. While discussing the entire trade relation, the British asked 
the visiting Turkish delegation to guarantee that Turkey would sell all 
of her chrome only to them and no one else. The British and the Turks 
differed as to the duration of this guarantee. Turkey desired her guarantee 
to remain effective for the duration of the war. The British negotiators 
refused, unwisely as it turned out to be, to commit themselves to more than 
two years. Turkey guaranteed to sell All her chrome to the British for two 
years, with the reservation that she could also sell it to the United States 
The agreement also specified (a) a credit of £ 25 million from Britain: (b) an 
nglo-French loan off 1 5 million; and (c) a loan off 1 2 million for liquidation 
o clearing debts still owed to British exporters. ' 9 The United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation established branches in Turkey to regulate trade 
matters and to promote Anglo-Turkish trade. 13 

Fnlure of the Balkan Conference : British success in the economic field 
was counter-balanced by the failure of the Balkan Conference which in- 
creased Germany’s bargaining position. The Turkish press had urged >4 
the government to participate actively in the Balkan Entente and give 
it the strength to resist external pressure. At the annual conference of the 
Balkan Entente, February 2-4, 1940, Saracoglu proposed a common de- 
fense plan which could not be finalized owing to Yugoslavia’s attitude. >* 
By the spring of 1940 the Balkan Entente was “nearly dead.” 1 * The un- 
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willingness of Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia to co-ordinate their 
Balkan policy, the German encroachment which threatened a number of 
Balkan states, and the disaster of the Allied armies in Holland, Belgium and 
France crashed all hopes for Balkan solidarity. 

Papen believed 17 that Turkey “had every reason” at this time to imp- 
rove her relations with the Soviet Union and Germany. Complaining 
that, under the present Turkish Foreign Minister’s direction, all the ne- 
negotiations between Turkey and Germany were being drawn out to “an 
intolerable degree” in spite of Germany’s efforts to improve the political 
atmosphere, he demanded to speak to President inonii in person. Papen 
thought that the initial Axis victories placed the Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter face to face with alternative decisions favorable to the Axis which, if 
he could not wish to take them because of the role he played in the Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish alliance, might perhaps lead to his resignation. 

Germany’s greatest trump card in preventing Turkey from entering 
the war on the side of the Allies was to keep Turkey fearful of the Soviet 
Union so that Turkey could, if necessary, invoke Protocol No. 2 of the 
Anglo-France-T urkish Treaty which reserved Turkey s neutrality if any 
action involved her in armed conflict with Russia. Therefore, Germany 
did not encourage friendship between Russia and Turkey but tried to keep 
the latter in fear of the former. 1 8 Germany was alarmed that a settlement 
between Turkey and Russia might establish a link via Turkey in the Neai 
East between the Soviets and the Allies and might reduce or remove the 
differences existing between them. Germany considered a few articles in 
the Soviet press containing warnings to “neutrals” not to enlarge the 
theatre of war on England’s account insufficient to bring the necessary pres- 
sure on Turkey. Therefore, Papen favored more German pressure if Ber- 
lin desired to intimidate the Turkish Government. 1 9 He proposed a formal 
statement from the Turkish Government to the effect that the latter would 
defend its neutrality “even with the force of arms” against the Allies, should 
the latter try to draw it into a conflict. As an initial inducement Ribben- 
trop gave his approval 20 on March 16, 1940, for the delivery of three ships 
to Turkey pursuant to the Fair’s directive, provided 21 that (a) in return, 

17 Papen to the German Foreign Ministry on March 14, 1940. German Documents. 
Vol. VIII, pp. 918-919. 

19 Papen to the German Foreign Ministry on May 17, 1940. German Documents. Vol. 
IX, pp. 364-366. 

20 Memorandum of March 1 7, 1 940 by the Deputy Director of the Germany Economic 
Policy Department. German Documents. Vol. VIII, p. 931. 

21 Memorandum of the German Economic Policy Department on March 30, 1940. 
German Documents. Vol. IX, pp. 55-57. 
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but not as payment for the delivery of the ships, Turkey delivered chro- 
mium amounting to at least about 110.000 tons which represented the 
equivalent of about half the value of the ships, and (b) the Turkish 
Government committed herself that, for the duration of the war, with the 
exception of the Black Sea, the ships would be employed only for Turkish 
coastal shipping. Papen also tried to persuade Mememencioglu that Turkish 
products were “at most of secondary importance but in no circumstances 
decisive for German warfare.” 22 The German Ambassador wanted to give 
the impression that if in spite of this, Germany continued to maintain 
economic relations with Turkey she did so primarily for political consi- 
derations. 


German pressure seemed to have some effect on the Turkish Presi- 
dent who nevertheless told Papen that the feared a “future German world 
hegemony.” 23 Consequently, the suppliers of Turkish chrome to Germany 
tried in vain to obtain the Turkish export permit 2 “. However, the failure 
of the British and Turkish attempts to secure an agreement on other Tur- 
kish commodities such as wool, cotton, mohair and olive oil, led on June 
25, 1940, 25 to a commercial and payments agreement with Germany. 
What Germany could make available to Turkey was not enough to induce 
Turkey to offer Germany political consessions of the kind the latter deman- 
ded. 26 The new agreement related to clearing up outstanding balances 
and had no long-term significance. Turkish exports to Germany and Ger- 
man exports to Turkey were fixed at TL. 21.400.000. The agreement was 
valid for one year. Turkish exports included olive oil, oilseeds, cotton, 
mohair, tobacco, nuts, figs and raisins. Germany supplied thirty-nine 
locomotives, wagons, factory equipment, spare parts, pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts and cigarette paper. Chrome ^was not included in the bargain. Italy 
received the German-Turkish commercial agreement with mixed feelings. 
While Italy was expecting at least a rupture in the diplomatic relations 
between herself and Turkey, the agreement indicated that Turkey would 
probably stay out of war. The Italian Ambassador in Ankara, de Popo, 
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remarked 27 that it might have been better to have kept the Turks in sus- 
pense a little longer at a time when they were so much dependent econo- 
mically on the Axis Powers. 

Papen was as unsuccessful in his dealings with the Turkish press as 
in his contacts with the Turkish Foreign Ministry which deprived him of 
chrome. The Turkish press often criticized, attacked and embarrassed him. 
Especially, two incidents that occurred towards the end of 1939 were sig- 
nificant. A news item about an alleged German “Siegfried Line” along 
the Soviet-Rumanian frontier which appeared in an Istanbul paper called 
forth a virulent attack by the official German News Agency on the Turkish 
press generally. 2 8 Teni Sabah in return declared that the German agency’s 
language was “as undignified as untrue.” 29 Tan , which felt that the Tur- 
kish press was insulted indiscriminately, replied to the allegation that col- 
lusion existed between certain Turkish newspapers and “British-Jewish 
agents” to sow discord between Germany and Russia, by reminding its 
readers that it was “Germany’s practice to buy the support of newspapers 
and writers everywhere by purchasing advertisement space or a large 
quantity of each issue.” 30 The Turkish press was also most indignant about 
what it described as a German attempt to create discord between the So- 
viet Union and Turkey by circulating in Turkey an extract from Pravda ’ s 
November 14, 1939 issue, which was offensive to the Turkish press in ge- 
neral. Teni Sabah 31 accused Germany of carrying on intrigues under 
cover of the Embassy’s diplomatic immunity. The paper asked what 
would have been the German reaction if the Turkish Embassy in Berlin 
in the spring of 1939 had circulated Soviet press articles abusing the Nazi 
regime. The writer invited the Turkish Government to put an end to this 
abuse of privileges and announced his intention, as a reprisal, to publish a 
Turkish translation of Captain von Rintelen’s The Dark Invader , which 
contained unpalatable revelations about Papen’s activities in the United 
States during the First World War. Ak§am said 32 that it often happened 
that the press of two countries disagreed on certain points but that it was 
was unusual for a third country to exhibit such interest in the disagree- 
ments. The Department of Public Prosecutions in Turkey then opened 

27 Papen to the German Foreign Minister on August 7, 1940. German Documents . Vol. 
X, pp. 436-437. 

28 The Times j November 22, 1939; German Documents. Vol. VIII, PP- 451-452. 

29 Teni Sabah. November 21, 1939. 

30 Tan. November 21, 1939. 

31 Teni Sabah. December 7, 1939; Dutch, op. cit. } pp. 276-279. 

32 Ak§am. December 7, 1939. 
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an mqmry mto the German press releases.- The police, who searched the 
o ices of the Turkische Post, discovered a stock of German propaganda leaf- 
ets and the Turkish version of the article lately distributed, and removed 
them to the office of the Public Prosecutor. 34 

Turkey Still Out of the War : Two important events, namely, Italy’s 
entry into war and the capitulation of France, had as great an influence 
on determining Turkey’s policy as Germany’s increasing pressure and the 
ear of a coordinated Soviet-German action on Turkey. The Italian Am- 
bassador in Ankara had instructions “to keep Turkey in the dark regarding 
Italy s war aims” until the day war to be declared - 11 Duce’s announce- 
ment on June 10, 1940, to a cheering crowd in the Piazza Venetia that 
Ita y had declared war on Britain and France had the effect of a bomb- 
shell in Ankara. Turkey most ardently wished that Italy continue to stay 
out o the war. It was out of the question that England and France would 
connive at an Italian occupation of Turkish territories. Even when Italy 
was their ally during and after the First World War, they had done their 
utmost to restrain her ambitions in the Mediterranean. Moreover Ger- 
many too would not allow Italy to establish herself in an area which she 
considered part of her own Lebensraum. Turkey, therefore, hoped that com- 
mon sense would have kept Italy out of a Balkan and Mediterranean ad- 
venture But since common sense had not generally been the characteris- 
tics of the fascist regime, Turkey had to be “ready for the worst.” 3 - Al- 
t ough the German Ambassador in Rome had reported that Italy had 

• TT* 0 " of backing Turkey,” 33 the latter knew that the Italian bases 
in the Dodecanese were tremendously fortified. The Turkish Deputy Fo- 
reign Mimster asked Papen 33 what would happen if Turkey were to break 
off relations with Germany and Italy upon Italy’s entry into the war. Pa- 
pen replied that a rupture in relations “meant war.” To a further ques- 
tion as to what would happen if relations were only broken with Italy 

I C . » 7,^ that th ' S WaS “ bound t0 lead to war between Turkey and 
Italy Mussolini also warned the Balkan and Mediterranean nations that 
any breach of neutrality would spread the war to them. 33 

33 Dutch, op. cit. s p. 277. 

34 The Times . December 16, 1939. 

IX, p 35 5^ pen ‘° the German Forei S n Ministry on June 4, 1940. German Documents. A ol. 
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Following Italy’s entry into war the British and the French Ambas- 
sadors at Ankara, hoping to urge Turkey to become a belligerent, called 
on the Turkish Foreign Minister. 40 The two Allied diplomats approached 
the Turks at a moment when France was on the verge of complete collapse. 
Although they were ignorant of the forthcoming disaster, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister was not. His ambassador in France having kept him in- 
formed, Saracoglu had realistically grasped the extent of damage inflic- 
ted on the Allies on the Western front. The German successes in the Low 
Countries and Italy’s entrance into the war had been serious enough but 
the French collapse on June 22, 1940, “materially weakened” 41 Turkey’s 
position and restricted her freedom of action. The French armistice “with- 
drew the basis on which the Turkish alliance was based.” 42 When Turkey 
lost the support of the French Army in Syria, her press spoke in terms of 
horror and incredulity that the Vichy Government might declare war on 
Britain. 43 Even the attitude of Massigli, the French Ambassador who had 
signed the Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty, toward the Petain Government 
was not clear. To say the least, France could no longer fulfill the require- 
ments of the tripartite pact. Britain not only could not give adequate 
equipment to Turkey, but also herself faced the possibility of a collapse 
under the intolerable strain placed on her. Many European capitals began 
to fear that no obstacle stood in Germany’s way to the realization of her 
ambitions. With the defeat of France and a powerful Germany facing 
Britain, could Turkey be sure that the Soviet Union would not attack 
her in case Turkey declared war on the Axis? The example of Poland 
was too recent to overlook. Turkey had no guarantee of Soviet neutrality. 
One could suppose that Turkey, in view of the collapse of the Allied front, 
and particularly as a result of Russian intervention in Bessarabia, would 
try to improve relations with Russia. However, the opposite was the case. 
The Turkish Government was convinced at that time that Russia, together 
with Bulgaria, was preparing a campaign against the Straits. 44 The 
Soviet Ambassador in Ankara remarked that Russia could establish friendly 
relations with Turkey “only on condition that Turkey turn her back on 
England entirely.” 45 

On July 26, 1940, the Turkish Prime Minister Refik Saydam justi- 

40 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 166; Papen, op. cit ., p. 461. 

41 Sykes, op. cit., p. 65. 

42 Mccalum, op. cit., p. 124. 

48 Ikdam, October 28, 1940. 

44 Papen to the German Foreign Ministry on June 29, 1940. German Documents. Vol. 
X, pp. 60-61. 

45 Ibid. : T.B.M.M. Zabit Ceridesi. Vol. XII, 70th Session, p. 163; 
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fied « Turkey’s refusal to go to war on the side of the Allies following 
ays entry into war, by citing Protocol No. 2 of the mutual assistance pact 
which stipulated that Turkey was required to take no action which would 
bnng her into conflict with the Soviet Union. The Premier indicated that 
Moscow had told Turkey that Russia would regard Turkish entry into 
e war as a hostile act. Despite the collapse of France and Turkey’s non- 
e i gerency, there was still a strong pro-Ally sentiment in Turkey. A Tent 
Sabah editorial wrote- that the Turkish Government had “considered 
possi 1 lty o an armed conflict with our neighbour the U.S.S.R. in 
consequence of our belligerency” and had decided to pursue a policy of 
staying out of war, and Ak { am maintained « that although Turkey still remain- 
e ai u tote treaty, the best policy would be to preserve Turkish 
resources since Turkey’s entry into war at this stage would only extend the 
theatre of war to the Balkans and the Near East. Commenting on the Tur- 

!. declaratlon of non-belligerency Viscount Halifax said that Britain 
fully appreciated the circumstances which led to this decision.” 49 

, . Th u C J urkish armed forces prepared for defense against a suprise al- 
ack which could come from the Balkans, the Mediterranean, the Black 
bea and the Caucasus or from the Axis-dominated Syria. General de Gaulle 
himself was not inclined to encourage Turkey to enter Syria in case the 

ree M F :T h f ° rCeS WCre t0 take aCti ° n in the Levant ‘ He thought that it 
would be better if only the British and the Free French should proceed with 

he operation - Turkey and Iraq sought to form a common front as deve- 
opments indicated that French-mandated Syria might soon become a 
battleground. 51 The Turks especially opposed Italian occupation. In Iraq 
he sentiments were not entirely favorable to the Allies. The Iraqi Minister 
of Jusuce Naji Shawkat, a member of the Iraqi delegation visiting Ankara 
m June 1940, 5 ’ requested a conversation with Papen 55 . The minister ex- 
plained that he represented the aspirations of Iraq “to achieve freedom and 
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independence from England.” Although expressing himself cautiously, 
he intimated that Germany would receive the support of the Iraqi army 
against England. The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem strongly endorsed these 
views. 

Ribbentrop succeeded in playing an underhand trick on the French 
and the Turks. After the fall of France, the Germans found in the archives 
seized at the French Foreign Office a report from Massigli, the French 
Ambassador in Ankara. This captured document referred to an alleged 
future aerial attack, with Turkish cooperation, on the Soviet oil centers. 
Neither the exact date of the attack, nor the authenticity of the story is 
certain. If the attack had occurred, it would have been sometime between 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the Nazi attack on Russia. A document addres- 
sed to the French Foreign Ministry and carrying Massigli’s signature alle- 
gedly stated: 

“ . . I have told him (the Turkish Foreign Minister Saracog- 
lu) that the bombardment planes taking off from Algeria and 
northern Iraq would have to fly over Turkey and Iran to reach 
Baku. The reply of the Turkish Minister was: c Are you afraid 
that there will be a protest on the part of Iran? 5 This statement 
showed that the difficulty would not emanate from the Turkish 
side. It would be improper for me to ask the Minister to be 
clearer on this point. Therefore, I did not press the point any 
further. But since this point is of tremendous importance, I 
would like to bring it to the attention of Your Excellency. I 
have already informed my British colleague of this. Massigli. 5 ’ 54 

Von Papen probably thought that Saracoglu had suggested the idea 
of an air attack on the Russian oil wells in Baku. 55 In a letter to Saracoglu, 
Massigli denied the German allegation. He wrote: 

“In conversations I had with you or with any of your 
colleagues, I have never requested permission for French planes 
to fly over Turkey to bombard Baku. And you have never 
given your consent for such a thing. In my communication on 
which the German report seems to be based, I may have refer- 
red to a certain intelligence reports and might have indulged in 
entirely personal guesses. But I have never communicated to 
my government any information as to your approval of an 
action against Baku. I was never given the duty to seek such 

54 Cumhuriyet. July 6, 1940. Gennan Documents. Vol. X, pp. 141-144. 

55 Papen, op. cit., p. 463. 
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an approval. I knew very well that you would never give your 
consent. 5 ’ 56 

In reality, the Germans incorrectly translated certain passages from the 
documents not only to incite the Russians to severe relations with Britain 
but also to embarrass the Turkish Foreign Minister and get him re- 
placed by someone with German sympathies.” Long before the French 
documents were published the C.-in-C. of the R.A.F. in the Middle East 
had inquired from the Turkish Chief of Staff whether he would permit 
’ F - reconn aissance from the landing-grounds in north-east Anatolia 
for possible bombings of Baku*’ and at that time the Turkish Government 
had preferred not to be involved.** Although the Turks were gradually 
becoming accustomed to having to reckon with the Soviet Union they 
were not disposed to be drawn into an adventure whose outcome wls un- 
certain. They had to consider what would happen if Turkey was left alone 
to face Russia after a possible compromise peace between Germany and 
the Allies. Rumors that Russian troops had crossed the Turkish frontier 
and had refused to withdraw were so frequent that the Turkish Prime 
Minister had to deny them in more than one occasion. 60 

However, the attitude of the Turkish Government had developed to 
the point of envisaging the prospect of a defensive war against Russia but 
not of being ready to discuss any offensive. Turkey would energetically 
oppose an attack on Baku if it involved the use of Turkish territory. She 
would even fear the repercussions of an attack. On July 3, 1940, Germany 
published the sixth “German White Book”, with captured French docu- 
ments on the Allied plan of attack on the Soviet oil centers. The German 
publication manufactured the lie that the Turks were prepared to under- 
take an offensive with Allied help. 61 Although Britain and France probably 
considered Turkish cooperation as a possibility, 6 2 the Turkish Prime Mi- 
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nister categorically denied the existence of a joint Anglo-Franco-Turkish 
plan to attack Russia and her oil fields. On July 12, 1940, he said: “There 
is only one reply to those who, on the basis of the documents published, 
accuse Turkey and try to compromise Turkish statesmen who will not 
serve their designs. It is to treat them with scorn.” 63 The German publi- 
cations disrupted the Turkish efforts to prepare the way for more intimate 
Russian-English-T urkish relations, and naturally brought accusations 
from the Soviet Union. Molotov said 64 that the documents published in 
the German White Book had “thrown a special light on some aspects of 
hidden activity within Turkey.” The Soviet Ambassator was temporarily 
recalled while the Turks were left expecting a Soviet ultimatum. 65 The 
common aim of Germany and Russia, which was to exhaust Britain, 
brought von Papen and Alexis Terentiev, the Soviet Ambassador, close to- 
gether. A Soviet diplomat in Ankara was even quoted saying-: “Russia 
will see the British Empire destroyed before dealing with Germany.” 66 

The Second £ Delcasse ’ Case : In the many conversations 67 which Papen 
had had with important persons the question was put to him time and 
again for what purpose Germany had published the documents. He said 
that the Turkish public was to be made aware how close to the verge of 
war their country had been brought under the “irresponsible political lead- 
dership of the Saracoglu clique.” He added that if the Turks thought the 
German Reich had undertaken the publication in order to incite Russia 
to war against Turkey, it was entirely up to them to convince the Russians 
of the sincerity of Turkish policy by removing Saracoglu. Consequently, 
one of the highest officials in the Turkish Foreign Ministry accused Papen 
of attempting to create a second Delcasse case. 68 

Another German raised the question of Saracoglu’s removal. Brell, 
the Chief of the German News Service who was visiting Istanbul during 
the summer of 1940, told a foreign correspondent in private that Russia 
would probably make demands on Turkey during the expected German- 
Soviet talks and that Germany would back Turkey against Russia provid- 
ed the former made some concrete demonstrations of sympathy for Ger- 


63 Cumhuriyet. July 13, 1939. 

64 Vere-Hodge, op. cit. s p. 137. 

65 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 

66 New York Times, July 9, 1940. 

67 Papen to the German Foreign Ministry on July 16, 1940. German Documents. Vol. 
X, pp. 230-234. 

68 T. Delcasse was forced to resign as French Foreign Minister on June 6, 1905. 


mmy, beginning ; with the firing of anti-Crman Turkish cabinet mem- 
bers, including the Foreign Minister Saracoglu. 69 

These statements were at once made known to the Turkish President. 
NatmaHy, Inonu d ld not go in the direction suggested by the Germans. 
First the president as well as the entire cabinet accepted responsibility 
for the alliance policy with the Allies. Secondly, the liberation of Turkey 
from the capitulations only in 1923 had left behind a sensitive feeling 
agamst doing anything that might appear to be the result of pressure exert 
ted by a European Great Power. In a speech at the National Assembly 

° n t ] l Y n’ 94 °’ thC Turkish Prime Minister said: “Kemalist Turkey is 
not the Ottoman society of viziers. Ministers cannot be dismissed or pro- 
moted at the sweet will of foreign governments. Let this be clearly under- 
stood everywhere. ’■> After the Turks had refused to remove Saracoglu 

e re was nothmg left but to rely on the policy of alliance with England 
Mobilization was completed, and they were ready to fight if territorial 
emands were made. A black-out was imposed in the principal towns. 

s ince the attempt to bring about a change of course in Turkey through 
publishing the French documents had not been successful, Papen recom- 
mended that the same result be attempted with other means. First, he sug, 
gested 71 to offer Turkey the Dodecanese Islands once Italy had won the 
hegemony in the Mediterranean. Secondly, on a number of occasions, 
e pointec out to the Turkish President the extraordinary strength of the 
German army the sure expectation of England’s early defeat, and the 
advantages of an alignment with the Axis.’’” The Turks refused such 
an alliance. Instead they allowed British officers to penetrate all parts of 
Turkey save the Soviet-Turkish frontier. The importance which the Allies 

bv th °R v U u 7 r mg C diffiCUlt timCS ° f Sprin S 1940 was confirmed 

by the British Ambassador who had said: “As long as we have Turkey 
our position in this part of the war theater is completely secure.”” How- 
ever, it was an inescapable fact for the Turks that European Turkey and the 
whole of Western Anatolia were threatened at close quarters from the 
xis-occupied Balkan mainland down to the Dodecanese while Russia 
as ermany s ally, could at any time menace her eastern frontiers. While 
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the German Ambassador entertained the Turkish officials and the diplo- 
matic corps with a series of war films illustrating Nazi victories, 74 the 
Turkish capital anxiouly watched the entry of German troops into nearby 
Rumania. Referring to a possible thrust across Turkey and Syria, the 
Turkish broadcast on October 11, 1940, declared that “this road across 
Anatolia is guarded by two milion bayonets and that such a move on 
Germany’s part” would meet vith “very strong resistance.” 


74 The Germans had showed movies of their Polish campaign in Oslo a few days before 
the invasion of Norway. 


V. FROM THE ATTACK ON GREECE 
TO ATTACK ON THE SOVIET UNION 


Italian Attack on Greece : Towards the end of the first year of war the 
Turks, though disillusioned by the serious military retreats of the Allies, 
were determined not to capitulate to Axis demands. They continued their 
attempts to strengthen Balkan unity until the surrender of Rumania. By 
Autumn 1940 the Balkan Entente and the Anglo-Franco-Turkish alliance 
had suffered tremendous crises. On October 28, 1940, the Italian Army 
which was based in Albania attacked Greece. Hitler was too late to res- 
train Mussolini. His method of presenting his partner with a fait accompli 
had back-fired. There was no doubt that the whole Balkans now be drawn 
into the war, involving a dispersal of the German forces. The shock to the 
Tuiks was tremendous. Although Italy’s invasion of Greece brought the 
war into Turkey’s security area, Britain saw no advantage in requiring 
Turkey to implement her promises under the treaty. Since the Allies had 
done very little to strengthen her defences, Turkey did not send a force to 
assist the Greeks. Even if Turkey had been able to do so, she could not have 
received the support of the British Navy. Hence, although the two govern- 
ments made declarations of fidelity to the October 1939 treaty,' Britain 
did not call upon Turkey to enter the war but asked her neutrality to be as 

benevolent as possible without running the risk of an Axis or a Soviet at- 
tack. 

In an address at the Grand National Assembly President Inonu sta- 
ted that the security and well-being of Greece, which was “dragged into 
war”, was of “paramount importance” to Turkey. 2 The Turkish Govern- 
ment was indeed able to do something for Greece by assuring the Greeks 
that they could safely withdraw their troops from their eastern borders in 
Thrace. Turkey offered to contain Bulgaria, and the Turkish Premier 
stated that Greece could count on Turkish support in case Bulgaria at- 
tacked.’ Sofia estimated Turkish strength in eastern Thrace as twenty-eight 

1 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., pp. 167-168. 

2 Buryak, op. cit., p. 113 « 

3 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 167. 
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divisions. 4 Commenting on the Italian attack on Greece, the government 
newspaper Ulus, declared that Turkey would “prefer the hell of war to a 
dishonorable peace.” 5 Ankara increased her exports of livestock and wheat 
to aid the Greek army. 6 

While the Italian planes were bombing the Yugoslav Macedonian 
city of Bitolj, Yugoslavia considered helping the Greeks. The Germans, 
on the other hand, urged the Yugoslavs to seize Saloniki whde the Greeks 
were engaged in Albania. Yugoslavia declined this trap to commit her to 
the Axis. However, King Paul of Yugoslavia refused a secret Turkish offer 
of an alliance, which if accepted might well have given pause to King Bo- 
ris of Bulgaria and delayed or prevented his yielding to Hitler. Had Yu- 
goslavia boldly joined hands with Greece and Turkey at this moment in 
the war, both the Bulgarians and the Germans could have hesitated. But 
Paul “kept the Turkish offer a dead secret, and the opportunity, if any, 
was lost.” 7 Saracoglu reminded that Turkey was “not neutral but only 
outside the war” and that she intended to stay that way unless she was 
attacked or she would find herself obliged to carry out her commitments. 8 

Nazis and Soviets Discuss Turkey : The Turkish Government believed 
that if the Greek islands in the Aegean could be converted into Axis step- 
ping stones, Turkey’s situation would become more precarious, especially 
if Russia moved on Turkey from the rear as a “protective measure.” 9 10 On 
November 4, 1940, Ribbentrop told' 0 Papen and Ciano that Germany 
intended first to come to an agreement with Russia over the Straits ques- 
tion and then to apply pressure on Turkey to severe her relations with 
England and commit herself to closer political collaboration with the Axis. 
In his Directive No. 18 written on November 12, 1940, Hitler suggested 
“the use of an army group of an approximate strength of ten divisions . . . 
in order to be able to face all eventualities and to keep Turkey in check. 11 
The Turkish question was again raised during the discussions in No- 
vember 1940 between Hitler and Ribbentrop, on the one hand, and Mo- 
lotov, on the other. On November 12 the Reich Foreign Minister brought 

4 Greiner, op. cit., p. 247. 

5 Ulus. October 29, 1940. 

6 Associated Press Bulletin, January 21, 1941. 

7 Robert Lee Wolff, The Balkans in our Time. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1956, p. 198. 

8 Buryak, op. cit., p. 111. 

9 Associated Press Bulletin. October 29, 1940. 

10 Ciano, Storia d’Europa. Milan, Mandadori, 1948, pp. 610-611; Villari, op. cit., pp. 
273-274. 

1 1 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. Vol. Ill, p. 406. 
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up the subject of Turkey.' 2 He said that thus far that country had “out- 
wardly” had an alliance with France and Britain. France had been eli- 
minated by her defeat, and England’s value as an ally was becoming more 
and more questionable. Therefore, Turkey had been reducing her ties 
with England to a level that amounted really to nothing more than the 
former neutrality.” The question arose as to what interests Russia had in 
Turkey. “In view of the imminent end of the war,” Ribbentrop remarked, 
Turkey should be induced to free herself more and more from the tie with 
England. He believed that when Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan adopt 
a common platform, Turkey ought gradually to be steered toward these 
countries. Thus far, he had not . discussed these matters with the Turks 
in any concrete way. He had only stated in a confidential talk with the 
Turkish Ambassador that Germany would welcome it if Turkey, by pur- 
suing in intensified degree her present political line, would arrive at ab- 
solute neutrality. 

The Reich Foreign Minister further declared that in this connection 
he understood completely Russia’s dissatisfaction with the Straits Conven- 
tion of Montreux. Germany was even more dissatisfied, for she had not 
been included in it at all. He was of the opinion that the Montreux Con- 
vention, like the Danube Commissions, must be scrapped and replaced 
by something new. He said that the new agreement be concluded between 
those powers that were particularly interested in the issue, primarily Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Italy, and Germany. Germany found the idea acceptable 
that Soviet Russia and the adjacent countries should enjoy in the Black 
Sea certain privileges over other countries of the world. The new Straits 
agreement with Turkey would have to secure certain special privileges 
to Russia, on the details of which Ribbentrop could not yet comment at 
the moment, but which would have to grant to the Soviet warships and 
merchant fleet in principle freer access to the Mediterranean than here- 
tofore. It appeared advisable to him that Russia, Germany, and Italy 
should pursue a common policy toward Turkey in order to induce that 
country without loss of face to free herself from her ties with England. He 
added that in this matter they might consider jointly whether it would not 
be possible to recognize the territorial integrity of Turkey. 

During the conversation between Hitler and Molotov on November 
12, 1940, 13 the former inquired how Russia planned to safeguard her in- 
terests in the Black Sea and in the Straits. He added that Germany was 

12 Nazi-Soviet Relations, pp. 222-223 

13 Ibid., pp. 226-234. 
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prepared at any time to help effect an improvement for Russia in the re- 
gime of the Straits. Describing the Soviet interests to Hitler, Molotov said 
the next day 14 that the Straits had been England’s historic gateway for 
attack on the Soviet Union. For reasons of security the relations between 
Soviet Russia and other Black Sea powers were of great importance. In this 
connection Molotov asked the Fuhrer what Germany would say if Russia 
gave Bulgaria, that is, the independent country located closest to the Straits, 
a guarantee under exactly the same conditions as Germany and Italy had 
given one to Rumania. Russia, however, intended to agree beforehand 
on this matter with Germany and, if possible, with Italy, too. 

To Molotov’s question regarding the German position on the Straits 
question, the Fuhrer replied that the Reich Foreign Minister had already 
considered this point and that he had envisaged a revision of the Montreux 
Convention in favor of the Soviet Union. Molotov commented that Russia 
wanted to be secure from an attack by way of the Straits and would like to 
settle this question with Turkey; a guarantee given to Bulgaria would al- 
leviate the situation. The Fuhrer replied that this would conform appro- 
ximately with Germany’s views, according to which only Russian war- 
ships might pass freely through the Dardanelles, while the Straits would be 
closed to all other warships. Molotov added that Russia wanted to obtain 
a guarantee against an attack on the Black Sea via the Straits not only 
on paper but “in reality” and believed that she could reach an agreement 
with Turkey in this regard. In this connection he came back again to the 
question of Russian guarantee to Bulgaria. Molotov stressed that he was 
not asking the Fuhrer for a final decision, but that he was asking only for 
a provisional expression of opinion. The Fuhrer replied that he could not 
under any circumstances take a position before he had talked with the Duce, 
since Germany was interested in the matter secondarily. 

During the final conversation between Ribbentrop and Molotov on 
November 13, the former remarked that the further modus procedendi be- 
tween Italy, Russia, and Germany would be to exert influence upon Turkey 
in the spirit of the wishes of the three countries. 15 

An entry dated November 16, 1940, of the High Command of the 
German Navy indicates that Molotov requested not only military bases 
in the Turkish Straits 16 but also Kars and Ardahan in north-eastern Tur- 
key. 17 On November 25, 1940 Molotov handed the German Ambassador 

14 Ibid., pp. 244-247. 

15 Ibid., p. 248. 

16 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. Vol. VII, pp. 977-1002. 

17 Paul Schmidt, Hitler ' s Interpreter. New York, Mac Millan, 1951, p. 224. 
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The German reply given on January 21, 1941, 27 to Soviet inquiries stated 
that the Reich Government had not received any reports that England 
contemplated occupying the Straits. Nor did the Reich Government 
believe that Turkey will permit English military forces to enter her 
territory. However, the reply asserted, Germany was informed that England 
intended and was about to gain a foothold on Greek territory. It was ad- 
ded that Germany did not intend to occupy the Straits, that she would 
respect the territory under Turkish sovereignty unless Turkey on her part 
committed a hostile act against German troops but that the German 
Army would march through Bulgarian territory should any military ope- 
rations be carried out against Greece. The Reich Government repeated 
that it had an “understanding of the Soviet interest in the Straits question” 
and was “prepared to endorse a revision of the Montreux Convention.” 
It was concluded that Germany was “politically not interested in the Straits 
Question” and would withdraw the troops from the Balkans after having 
carried out her operations. 

Hitler May Turn Upon Turkey : By the end of January 1941 Churchill 
understood how perilous Turkey’s position had become. He wrote 28 that 
the Turks had “none of the modern weapons which from May 1940 had 
proved to be decisive.” Their air force was “lamentably weak and primitive.” 
They lacked adequate tanks and armored cars. “They had hardly any 
anti-aircraft or anti-tank artillery. . . Radar was unknown to them.” Chur- 
chill concluded: “It was obviously impossible to consider the treaty we had 
made with her before the war as binding upon her in the altered circum- 
stances.” Nevertheless, England encouraged Turkey to pursue a stronger 
course of action in the Balkans. Could Turkey do “something which, even 
at this stage, would infuse more spirit into the Balkan States?” 29 A Turkish 
communication made to Sofia expressed confidence of the Turkish Govern- 
ment that Bulgaria would undertake no hostile action of her own volition. 
The message added that Bulgarian political orientation differed from that 
of Turkey and warned that events might occur which would place the 
two countries in opposite camps. A Turco-Bulgarian Declaration on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1941, referred to mutual confidence and friendship, mutual res- 
, pect for the integrity of either country, good-neighbourliness and non- 
aggression. 3 0 The declaration did not go beyond generalities. However, 
Bulgaria, insured by the terms of this declaration against any Turkish 

27 Ibid., pp. 271-272. 

28 Winston S. Churchill, The Grand Alliance. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1950, p. 36. 

29 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 159. 

30 Cumhuriyet. February 18, 1941. 
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attack, could have found it easier to yield to German pressure. Hence, the 
Turkish Government addressed a warning that if Bulgaria became “soiled” 
{entachee) by connection with Germany, the Turkish attitude would changed' 
Although the Turco-Bulgarian non-aggression statement was interpreted as a 
triumph for Nazi diplomacy, the declaration contained an ‘escape clause’ 
designed to reassure Britain, namely that the commitments would hold 
good only as long as they were “not in contradiction with contractual ag- 
reements already in existence with other countries.” 32 The Turkish press 
refuted 33 the Axis propaganda that the Turco-Bulgarian declaration meant 
a fundamental change of Turkish attitude toward Britain and a diplo- 
matic victory for the Axis. A Cumhuriyet editorial wrote that “the Turkish 
nation has grasped fully the meaning of her treaty with Britain.” M 

German influence in the Balkans having incrased it was natural to 
expect a blow on Greece or on Turkey. Anthony Eden and Sir John Dill, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, visited 35 Ankara from February 26 to 
March 1, 1941, to discuss this question. On the occasion of their visit, Yunus 
Nadi wrote: 

We do not and we shall not accept a new order based on 
brute force. The aspiration of all nations is to develop in freedom 
and cooperation. We do not doubt at all that brute force will 
be helpless before this universal idea of mankind, which is as 
strong as the natural laws. 

This ideal with which we identify ourselves strongly rep- 
resents the subject-matter as well as the end of the great strug- 
gle that England is single-handedly carrying on today. One can- 
not conceive a stronger reason for the authenticity of the ag- 
reement between our two countries...” 36 

After emphasizing that “a dynamic fascist world order would clash 
with vital Turkish interests,” 32 Menemencioglu pointed out that France 
being destroyed and Britain no longer strong enough to give Turkey mili- 
tary assistance, Turkey s participation in the war could only end with 
German control of the Straits; hence, Turkey had to decline to embark 

31 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit. s p. 160. 

32 Associated Press Bulletin , February 17, 1941. 

33 Akjam, February 19, 1941. 

34 Cumhuriyet, February 27, 1941. 
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On March 18, 1941, a meeting took place between Saracoglu and 
Eden, this time in Cyprus , 47 A last attempt was made to rescue the Balkans 
from the approaching catastrophe. New instructions were sent to the Tur- 
kish Minister in Belgrade. A communique 48 issued on March 19, 1941, follo- 
wing the Saracoglu-Eden talks in Cyprus stressed the “identity of view- 
points.” In order to avoid a position between Scylla and Charybdis Turkey 
demanded a promise of complete Soviet neutrality in case of an attack on 
Turkey. When Ankara insisted on a public commitment, a communique 4 » 
was issued in Moscow and in Ankara on March 24, 1941. It said that in 
view of rumors spread in the foreign press to the effect that should Turkey 
be forced to become involved in war, the U.S.S.R. would seek to take ad- 
vantage of Turkey’s difficulties and attack her, and in answer to a number 
of inquiries, the Soviet Government had informed the Government of 
Turkey that: (a) such rumors did not correspond to the position of the 
U.S.S.R. ; (b) if Turkey should actually be attacked and forced to defend 
her territory, she could count, on the basis of the non-aggression agreement 
concluded between Turkey and the U.S.S.R., on the fullest understanding 
and neutrality of the U.S.S.R. 

Only three days after this declaration, Germany revealed her views 
regarding the Balkans, Turkey and the Soviet Union to Matsuoka, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, when he was in Berlin from March 27 to Apiil 
4, 1941. Saying that the political situation was characterized by the ad- 
herence of almost the whole of the Balkans to the Three- Powei Pact, Rib- 
bentrop stated on March 27, 1941, 50 that of the two or three countries 
yet remaning outside the Pact, Sweden and Turkey were of paiticular in- 
terest. He added that even if Turkey had an alliance with England, it was 
nevertheless at least not entirely impossible that Turkey would in the future 
move closer and closer to the Three-Power Pact. On the 29th, S1 Matsuoka 
asked Ribbentrop whether Germany could seek, after the lapse of a certain 
time, to get Russia to adhere to the Three-Power Pact. Ribbentrop replied 
that an attempt of that kind would probably not be made for some time, 
since “the conditions submitted by Russia were irreconciable with the 
German view, particularly those concerning Finland and Turkey.” 

Three important events that took place during the first week of April 
made Turkey’s position more precarious. On April 4, 1941, Rashid Ali, 

47 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., pp. 162-163; Cumhuriyet. March 20, 1941. 

48 Bursak, op. cit., p 122. 

49 Pravda, Cumhuriyet and The Times of March 25, 1941; Buryak, op. cit., pp. 122-123, 

50 Nazi-Soviet Relations, pp. 281-288. 

51 Ibid., p. 303. 
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a former Piime Minister in Iraq, made a coup cTetat and seized power in 
Baghdad. He was in touch with the anti-British Arab leader, the ex-Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem. Ankara refused to transit arms from Syria to Rashid 
Ali in Iraq by way Turkey. 52 On April 6, 1941, the Germans and Hun- 
garians attacked Yugoslavia and Germans and Bulgarians attacked Greece. 
Three days later, Churchill concluded his address to the House of Commons 
in the following manner: 

“It is, of course, very hazardous to forecast in what direc- 
tion or directions Hitler will employ his military machine. At 
the present time he is driving south-east to the Balkans, and at 
any moment he may turn upon Turkey.” 53 

Germany crushed \ ugoslavia on April 1 7 54 5 and the Greek Army sur- 
rendered on April 23rd. On May 13, 1941, Mussolini, Count Ciano and 
Ribbentrop discussed in Rome these developments in relation to Turkey. 55 
The Reich Foreign Minister said that Ambassador von Papen had been 
recalled to Germany and “instructed to endeavour to obtain from the 
Turks permission Tor the secret passage of arms for Iraq through Turkish 
territory.” Stating his point of view on the Iraqi question, the Duce main- 
tained that “one would have to work against England from Syria” should 
the passage of arms through Turkey prove impossible. He called Turkey 
“Germany’s and Italy’s trump card.” He asked Ribbentrop whether he 
believed that Turkey would go with Germany and Italy. The German 
Foreign Minister replied that Germany was “in the act of trying to influence 
Turkey in this sense. He added that “Germany hoped to be able to 
draw the Turks over to her side.” In order to attract Turkey into the Axis 
orbit, Hitler was considering offering Syria to Turkey. 56 

As Britain s non-belligerent ally, Turkey had every reason for appre- 
hension as the Balkans fell under Nazi domination. All hopes for Balkan 
freedom had vanished since Yugoslavia was trampled, Rumania lost, 
Bulgaria terrorized and Greece martyred. By May 1941 Germany was al- 
ready the master of the Greek mainland, Crete, Mitylene, Chios, Samos 
and Western Thrace, posing a serious danger for Turkey. The British, 
who had suffered retreats in Libya, were expecting more pro-German ac- 

52 Prashad, op. cit., p. 423. 

53 Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates (Commons), 5th series Vol 370 
Col. 1598. 

54 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, \ ol. IV, pp. 278-279, 475-477; Vol. VI pp 938-939* 
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tions in Iraq and were also anxious about the fate of Syria and Cyprus. 
While the German armies were massed on both the Greek and Turkish 
frontiers, President Inonii sent a congratulatory message to King George 
of Greece commending “the gallantry and resistance Greek forces are 
displaying in discharge of their national mission.” 57 A Cumhuriyet editorial 
left no question where Turkey’s sympathies lay: 

While Greece looses not a bit from its honour as a 
result of this unequal struggle, one wonders whether it is pos- 
sible to concede to the victors a share of pride and honour . . . 
We could have said that they were entitled to a share, had it 
been possible to make any comparison between the twelve mil- 
lion army of Germany, where population reaches 100 million 
on the one hand, and less than half a million soldiers of Greece 
with a population of six million. They could have been entitled 
to such a share had a blame be found to put on Greece which 
suffered the onslaught of a colossal Italy with a forty million 
population, aided by a mass of 100 million Germans...” 58 

Although it was apparent that Turkey was cognizant of the Axis dan- 
ger in her area, on May 7, 1941, Lloyd George, 59 the old enemy of the 
Turks, criticized Turkey for letting a few German ships pass through the 
Straits. If the elder statesman had examined the Montreux provisions 
more carefully, he would have observed that Turkey had no right to stop 
those ships. 

Turco-German Treaty of Non-aggression: On May 17, 1941, Ribbentrop 
sent Papen instructions 60 to endeavour to secure a treaty with Turkey. 
He envisaged a Treaty of Friendship to be presented to the Turks as a 
Gei man guarantee against Soviet designs and a secret agreement by which 
Geimany was to have the right of transit for war material and troops. As 
inducement, Ribbentrop suggested to rectify the Bulgarian frontier in favor 
of Turkey and to offer her a few Aegean islands. Papen wired back imme- 
diately saying that the terms were impossible to arrange with the Turks. 
However, as the British Ambassador in Ankara noted, Turkey “was indeed 
cut off from her friends and in danger of encirclement by her enemies.” 61 

57 Associated Press Bulletin , March 25, 1941. 

58 Yunus Nadi, “Yunan Vaziyetinde Hakikat,” (The Reality of the Events of Greece) 
Cumhuriyet. April 28, 1941. 
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preferred that no such agreement had been concluded, he observed that 
the preamble of the treaty expressly safeguarded the existing contractual 
engagements of each party. The Turkish Government gave the British 
Ambassador a verbal undertaking not to allow German troops or war 
material to pass through their territory. The reservations in the Turco- 
German Treaty in favor of the existing engagements clearly meant that 
the Anglo-Turkish alliance took precedence over the new treaty. The 
British Ambassador was of the opinion that the “German Treaty was meant 
to stave over a dangerous period and represented no fundamental change 
of policy.” 67 To Weizsacker, too, the Turco-German Treaty “did not seem 
to be important.” 68 Referring to the criticism of Turkish-German ag- 
reement the President of Turkey said: 

“The Germans, who were near the gates of Istanbul, had 
signed previously a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union. 
How could we be expected to refuse a German guarantee of 
non-aggression when we were left alone facing the Axis power, 
when the United States was still not a belligerent, when Bri- 
tain was employing all her forces to defend the Isles against 
a German invasion, and when Germany and the Soviets had 
already reached an aggreement of non-aggression?” 69 

Italy attempted to follow Germany. Ciano proposed a similar agree- 
ment. Nothing came out of the suggestion. Germany had already decided 
to attack Russia. On June 21, 1941, Ribbentrop’s telegram to Molotov 
stated 70 that the Soviet Government had “not only continued, but even 
intensified its attempts to undermine Germany and Europe.” When the 
Nazi troops had crossed the Soviet frontier on June 22, 1941, Moscow 
discovered that the Montreux Convention contained some provisions 
which were extremely beneficial to Russia. By virtue of the Montreux 
settlement, T urkey could guard the Straits, and, therefore, Soviet security. 
Turkey announced her neutrality in the Nazi-Soviet war. 7 * 

Germany had also supplementary plans for a drive toward the Middle 
East, that would have involved Turkey after the defeat of Russia. 72 Plan 
“Orient” of the German Army Planning Staff aimed to overthrow the Bri- 

67 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 171. 

68 Weizsacker, op. cit., p. 16. 

69 Inonifniin Soylev ve Demegleri. p. 393. 

70 Nazi-Soviet Relations, pp. 347-349; Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, Vol. VI pp 977- 

1002. 

71 Cumhuriyel. June 23, 1941. 

72 Churchill, The Grand Alliance, p. 553; Greiner, op. cit., pp. 470-471. 
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German Pressure at its Peak : The Germans, hoped to impress the Turks 
by their victories in Eastern Europe and in North Africa and also to attract 
them to the idea of union of the Turks of Turkey and the Turks of the 
Soviet Union. Erich von Manstein records that when the German armies 
were ordered to take the Crimea, one reason for this was “the favorable 
affect the capture of the peninsula was expected to have on the attitude of 
Turkey.” 1 Turkish eyes were also most intently fixed on the campaign 
in North Africa. The British Ambassador “had a striking testimony of the 
(Turkish) President’s loyalty to the Allied cause” when British fortunes 
were at their lowest in North Africa 2 The Ambassador was invited to the 
President’s box at the race-course. Although the British Ambassador was 
preparing to leave at the end of the first race President Inonii pressed him 
to stay, saying that he particularly wanted him to see the next race with 
him from his box. The British Ambassador’s own account continues in the 
following manner: “He led me to the very front of the box in full view of 
everyone in the grand-stand and of the crowds below.. . It was not till 
I got back to the Embassy that I learned that Tobruk had fallen a few 
hours before. But the President had been aware of it and his gesture was 
intentional.” 3 

One of von Papen’s devices to urge Turkey to become more friendly 
to Germany was to revive Pan-Turkist tendencies in Turkey. When the 
German armies advanced towards the Turkish-speaking areas of Russia, 
the German Ambassador hoped to secure Turkish collaboration by conce- 
ding to Turkey the right to reorganize the “liberated” Turkish areas. 4 In 1941 
von Papen considered offering to the Turks the two Caspian provinces 
of Iran in return for a breach with Great Britain. 5 However, Atatiirk had 

1 Erich von Manstein, Lost Victories. London, Methuen, 1958, p. 209. 

2 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 179. 

3 Idem. 

4 George Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1952, p. 142. 

5 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit. y p. 178. 
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was born in Bashkiria in 1890. He came into prominence as a leader of 
the short-lived Republic of Bashkiria. After escaping from Russia, he lived 
in Turkey. Mehmet Emin Resulzade 14 was born in Baku in 1884. He 
advocated the establishment of an independent Azerbaijan and was elec- 
ted president of the Azerbaijani Parliament in 1918. Following the occu- 
pation of Azerbaijan by the Bolsheviks in 1920, he went to Finland, Tur- 
key, Poland and the Balkan countries. He was one of the most significant 
Caucasian leaders that the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs invited 
to Berlin in 1942. Other Pan-Turkists were Nuri Pasha, the brother of 
Enver Pasha who had been occupied by Turanian projects in the early 
1920’s, Mirza Bala, General PI.H. Emir Erkilet and General Miirsel Baku. 

The fact that Britain and the Soviet Union had now made common 
cause against Germany was bound to affect their relations with Turkey. 
Hitler’s disclosure of Soviet expansionist plans regarding the Straits streng- 
thened this possibility. 15 Especially an editorial in The Times outraged the 
Turkish press. It said: “Leadership in Eastern Europe is essential. . . This 
leadership can fall only to Germany or to Russia. . . Russia, like the Uni- 
ted States, will not remain aloof of any projected discussions . . . about 
the future ordering of Europe.” 16 The Turkish papers inquired whether 
this was the renewal of arrangements which Britain had made with Russia 
during the First World War. A Russia destined to participate in the future 
ordering of Europe would demand naval and air bases to carry out this 
task. The article in The Times threatened to undermine the foundations 
of Anglo-Turkish friendship. On August 10, the British and Soviet Am- 
bassadors in Ankara presented declarations 17 to the Turkish Government, 
confirming “their fidelity to the Montreux Convention” and assuring that 
they had “no aggressive intentions or claims whatever regarding the Straits.” 
The declaration pointed out that they were “prepared scrupulously to 
observe the territorial integrity of the Turkish Republic.” It was also added 
that while fully appreciating the desire of the Turkish Government not to 
be involved in war, they would “nevertheless be prepared to render Tur- 
key every help and assistance in the event of her being attacked by a Euro- 
pean Power.” 

Sea communications between Turkey and the Western Powers being 
interrupted due to the military developments which favored the Axis, 

14 Azerbaycan, Ankara, No. 10-11, 1954. 

15 Necmeddin Sadak, “Turkey Faces the Soviets,” Foreign Affairs. April 1949, p. 957. 

16 The Times. August 1, 1941. 

17 The Times, August 13, 1941; Anthony Eden, Freedom and Order: Selected Speeches, 
1939-1946. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1948, p. 129; Cumhuriyet. August 14, 1941. 
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as a support and service to Turkey’s balanced policy . 23 After the U.S. decla- 
ration of war on the Axis, Turkey maintained her neutrality in the new 
conflict that had just broken out. ** About a week later, on December 22, 
1941, Eden paid a visit to Moscow. The German broadcasts stated that 
the British had partitioned Europe with Russia leaving to the latter sole 
authority in the eastern and southern portions. The delays which had 
beset the return to Ankara of the British Ambassador who had also gone 
to Moscow strengthened these false rumors as to what had taken place in 
the Soviet capital . 23 Although Eden had made no promises of this kind, 
Papen was convinced that Ankara could be persuaded that these rumors 
represented real Soviet aspirations . 23 It took some time before the Turks 
were fully assured that the British and the Russians had discussed nothing 
contrary to Turkish interests. Speaking in the House of Commons on Jan- 
uary 8 , 1942, 27 Eden said that since he thought that it was not improba- 
ble that the Germans would try to make mischief out of his visit to Moscow, 
he had asked the British Ambassador in Ankara to go to Moscow in order 
that the Foreign Secretary might give him a first-hand account of conver- 
sations so far as they affected Turkey. He said that references to Turkey 
during the conversations had been “in all respects friendly,” that she had 
nothing to fear from an Allied victory,” that her territorial integrity was 
“in no way menaced from that quarter” and that the Anglo-Soviet pled- 
ges given to Turkey the previous autumn would be “fully honoured.” 
Although the Turkish official circles seemed reassured, Stalin, while con- 
sidering post-war territorial frontiers in Europe, had mentioned to Eden 
that Turkey should receive the Dodecanese, certain districts in Bulgaria 
and possibly in northern Syria . 23 Since Turkey had no claim regarding 
these areas, Stalin probably contemplated offering them as compensation 
for loss of some Turkish territory, possibly the Straits. 

Why Not Scotland as Well ?”: Germany had hoped that in response 
to Axis victories Turkey would become “more and more friendly .” 29 Ber- 
lin believed that Germany’s hold over the Greek islands at the door of the 
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25 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit ., pp. 177-178. 

26 Documents Secrets. No. 16. 


27 Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates (Commons) 
C umhunyet. January 9, 1942. 
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28 Churchill, The Grand Alliance, p. 628. 

29 Documents secrets, op. cit. 
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had hired a young hoodlum to shoot at the ambassador with a pistol and 
then throw a bomb, which would emit a smoke screen facilitating his 
get-away. The nervous youth apparently exploded the bomb a fraction 
of a second before firing the shot. The “smoke bomb” proved to be more 
effective, however, and blew him to pieces. Papen was not hurt. The four 
accused -two Russians and two Moslem Macedonians- were put on trial. 
While the Macedonians said that they had received lessons in revolver- 
firing from two Russians and a Slovene, the Russians protested that they 
had never met the Macedonians and that the whole affair was a frame-up 
of the Germans. The Soviet Government exerted tremendous pressure 
for the release of the two Russians while Saracoglu insisted that the trial 
must continue. He would not allow the Turkish capital to become a scene 
for international political crimes. Although the conviction of the Russians 3 9 
increased the tension between the Turks and the Soviets, the former con- 
tinued to observe strict neutrality while the British and the U.S. ambas- 
sadors did their best to improve relations between Ankara and Moscow. 

Only five days after the explosion in Ankara the Fiihrer and the Duce 
met at Schloss Klessheim near Salzburg. The former informed the latter 
in detail about the general military situation during the winter 
months. The Duce seemed convinced that it was a “very fortunate idea” 
that the Fiihrer had taken the conduct of military operations into his own 
hands. He maintained that the Russians were probably “themselves con- 
vinced that their winter offensive had been shattered.” He noted that the 
Japanese in the meantime were assailing the English “extraordinarily 
severely.” After the loss of Malaya and Burma, India was now threatened. 
In the further course of the conversation the Fiihrer declared that the war 
could only be concluded by “victory and success” with “no compromise 
peace.” Coming to the position of Turkey, Hitler believed that she 
was “moving slowly but surely over the Axis.” He noted that the Turks’ 
hatred of the Russians was “especially favorable to this development.” 
He added that this could be seen “in the trial of those who have attempted 
the assassination of von Papen.” He described as interesting that a Turkish 
court had condemned the English Minister in Bulgaria, whose luggage 
had exploded in the Pera Hotel in istanbul, to the payment of damages 
in the amount of 420,000 pounds. Basing his conclusion on these consi- 
derations, Hitler said that Turkey would “never be an enemy of the Axis.” 

39 The two Russians were convicted to sixteen yeais and eight months and the two 
Macedonians to ten years. The Russians were released on August 9, 1944, a week after 
Turkey had broken diplomatic relations with Germany. 

40 U.S. Department of State, Bulletin 9 July 14, 1946, pp. 57-63. 
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October brought the successful British counter-offensive at El Ala- 
mein and the Soviet victory at Stalingrad. The news of Rommel’s retreat 
was “greeted with relief by Turkish statesmen, who had never been happy 
at the proximity of German forces to the north, west and south.”'' 5 Bri- 
tain s defeat would not coincide with Turkish interests, which demanded 
the maintenance of an equilibrium of forces in the Mediterranean and not 
the total predominance by Italy or Germany. On the other hand, Turkey 
feared that a complete victory of the Soviet Union in the eastern front 
would give the Russian colussus a free hand in Europe, impoverished and 
exhausted. At this point, Churchill wrote 46 to his Foreign Secretary that 
Britain could not ask “anything more of the Turks than to keep the intru- 
ders out.” In 1942 President Roosevelt told a group of eminent Turkish 
journalists that “Turkey’s firm diplomatic guardianship of the passage 
between Europe and Asia was a tremendous service to the Allied cause.” 47 


45 Papen, op. cit. y p. 493. 

46 Churchill, The Hinge of Fate. p. 860. 

47 Yalman, Turkey in My Time. p. 199. 
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The subject rested until the Casablanca Conference, January 14-25, 
1943. Churchill said there that if the Turks were not inclined to enter 
the war, he would tell them that he could not undertake to restrain the 
Russians in the Straits issue. 3 The Americans seemed reluctant to do any- 
thing positive to bring about Turkey’s participation in the war. They 
feared that the opening of a Balkan front would entail more men and war 
material. Besides, they also felt that Churchill was probably trying to use 
American resources to build up the British position in the Middle-East 
against the Russians. The United States and Britain agreed at Casab- 
lanca that the latter would be free to do whatever seemed possible in order 
to bring Turkey into the war. 5 Churchill now wished to clinch the matter 
by a personal meeting with president Inonii on Turkish soil. When Chur- 
chill inquired from the War Cabinet whether this was the moment to get 
in touch with the Turks, the latter favored the Staff talks to continue and 
thought that an approach to Turkey on the highest level, without previous 
preparation, particularly regarding shipping of supplies in the event of an 
agreement, would be premature. Not content with this argument, the 
Prime Minister argued that the active participation of Turkey on the Allied 
side would be an invaluable makeweight to the war-effort against the 
Axis. He specifically mentioned the use of the Turkish airbases which 
would give Britain the power to destroy the Ploesti oilfields, with conse- 
quences that could be far reaching. The War Cabinet acquiesced in Chur- 
chill’s plan. 6 

Although Churchill was not so sure that the Turks would accept the 
invitation, messages that reached him said that the Turkish President 
had agreed to meet him. Several suggestions were made regarding place, 
of which Ankara, Cyprus and Adana were the outstanding three. Arran- 
gements were made for a meeting on January 30, 1943, to take place at 
Adana, on the Mediterranean coast of Turkey near the Turkish-Syrian 
border. There were an impressive gathering of generals with Churchill: 
Sir Harold Alexander, Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Sir Alan Brooke, Sir 
Wilfred Lindsell. Air Marshall R.M. Drummond and Commodore J.G. 
Dundas were present for the Air Force and Navy, and Sir Alexander Ca- 
dogan for the Foreign Office. President Inonii had with him Marshal 
Fevzi Cakmak, Chief of the Turkish General Staff, Prime Minister Sara- 

coglu, the Foreign Minister Menemencioglu and a group of advisers. Chur- 

/ 

3 Sherwood, op. cit. 3 p. 683. 

4 Ibid ., p. 748; Leahy, I Was There, p. 190. 

5 Cordell Hull, Memoirs. II, p. 1376; Churchill, The Hinge of Fate. p. 699, 

6 Churchill, loc. cit., pp. 699-704, 
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ch.il, who was received with “utmost cordiality and enthusiasm,” presen- 
ted to the Turks a wooing letter.’ The letter warned the Turks against Ger- 
many’s historical Drang nach Oslen. “They may in the summer try to force 
their way through the centre.” It said that the British and Americans 
will certainly send together, immediately on Turkey being drawn into 
the war, at least twenty-five squadrons. The letter, which also pointed at 
the necessity of actively proceeding with the construction of a series of 
airfields, mentioned that the British could make available certain special 
units to hold the airfield. Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin wished to see 
Turkey a full partner at the Peace Conference. 

The general discussion between the British and the Turks which fol- 
owed turned laigcly on the question of the structure of the post-war world 
and the future relations of Russia and Turkey. Churchill said that he had 
seen Stalin and Molotov and his impression was that both desired a peace- 
ful and friendly association with the West. When the Turkish Prime Minis- 
ter observed that Russia might become imperialistic, Churchill replied 
that there would be an international organization to secure peace and 
security, which would be stronger than the League of Nations. Saracoglu 
remarked that he was looking for something more real. All of Europe was 
full of Slavs and Communists. He added that if Germany was beaten, all 
the defeated countries would become Bolshevik and Slav. Churchill rep- 
lied that if Russia, without any cause, were to attack Turkey, the whole 
international organization would be applied on behalf of Turkey. Papen 
was told that President Inonii had suggested to Churchill the possibility 
of discussing with the German Ambassador a speedy ending of the war." 
The complete defeat of Germany, he said, would give Russia the chance 
of becoming a great danger to Turkey and Europe. 

There were strong arguments taken into consideration against encou- 
raging Turkey to take too great risks. Turkey could be bombed heavily in 
revenge in the same way Belgrade was bombed by the Germans. The rail- 
way lines in Anatolia and Zonguldak coal mines could be attacked. Ger- 
many could seize the Straits by attacking from Bulgaria or from the German- 
controlled Aegean Islands. A number of German divisions were stationed 
in Salonica, and Bulgaria was studded with German aerodromes within 
half an hour’s striking distance of the Straits. • Turkey’s air defenses were 
weak and assistance from the Allies, who were themselves hard-pressed, 

7 Ibid., pp. 706-709. 

8 Papen, op. cit., pp. 494-495; Churchill, loc. cit., 700-703; 709-711 

205. 9 JaCqUeS de DarenCy " “Strategy of the Straits,” Free Europe. December 17, 1943, p. 
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could not be satisfactory. The British Ambassador recalls that prudence 
demanded that no request be made for Turkish entry into the war, 10 that 
before Turkey could be considered in definite military plans she had to be 
properly prepared. As Churchill noted, should Turkey be attacked there 
were “practically no forces that we could send to her aid,” 11 and even if 
Britain had large forces the communications from Syria did not lend them- 
selves to their movement. During these general political discussions mili- 
tary conversations were also conducted. The two main points that the Bri- 
tish and the Turkish leaders considered were to provide equipment for the 
Turkish forces, prior to any political move by Turkey, and to prepare plans 
for the reinforcement of the Turkish forces by British troops in case Turkey 
entered the war. In the negotiations never once were the terms of the Ger- 
man Treaty quoted to the British as precluding action on the Turkish side. 1 2 

The official communique referred to the identity in the Turkish and 
the British points of view and that the British Government had viewed 
Tuikish policy with sympathy and understanding. 13 An editorial in Tent 
Sabah stated that the purpose of Churchill’s visit was not to change Turkey’s 
policy by exerting pressure “ It was maintained that Turkey’s armament 
for her own defense was discussed and the world situation was evaluated 
between the Turks and the British. An unsigned Cumhuriyet editorial wrote: 

A strong and a neutral state -if her good- will is accepted by others-is valued 
greatly by all the belligerents. Her value increases even more amidst 
today’s destructive tempest which threatens the victor as well as the 
vanguished.” 15 Following the Adana Conference, Ahmet §ukrii Esmer, in 
a foreign policy article, took pride that Turkey had amicable relations 
with all. 16 

In a letter to Stalin, Churchill gave the details of his visit to Adana. 17 
He pointed out that he had not asked for any precise political engagement 
or promise about entering the war on the Allied side. The same letter drew 
attention to the Turkish position after the war in view of the great strength 

10 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit. 3 p. 192. 

11 Churchill, Iqc. cit. 3 p. 861. 

12 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit. } p. 191. 

13 Ayin Tarihi. No. Ill (February 1943), pp. 110-111. 

14 Hiiseyin Cahid Yal^in, "Churchill’in Tiirkiye’yi Ziyareti,” (Churchill’s Visit to 
Turkey) Teni Sabah. February 3, 1943. 

15 "Churchill 5 in Memleketimizi Ziyareti”, (Churchill’s Visit to Our Country) Cum- 
huriyet. February 3, 1943. 

16 Ahmet §ukrii Esmer, “Turkiye’nin Di 5 Politikast,” (Turkey’s Foreign Policy) 
Ulus. February 23. 1943, 

17 Churchill, loc. cit., pp. 713-715, 
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nature in favour of the Allies.” 19 As a result of the Adana Conference, 
Britain undertook to provide the Turks with additional war material. 
Britain also did not seem to object to the German material aid to Turkey 
since this would only strengthen the defenses of her ally, and from what 
quarter Turkey received this did not matter much, as long as Britain 
could not provide them all herself. The British commanders in the Middle 
East visited Ankara for detailed conversations. However, the staff talks 
that began on February 26, 1943, showed “inability or unwillingness” 20 
on the part of the Turks to produce a reliable estimate of the military needs 
in war. In spite of Hitler’s renewed assurance that he harboured no aggres- 
sive intentions towards Turkey, 21 the Turks were arguing by May 5 that 
the German summer offensive might also be directed against Turkey. The 
British suspected that the Germans might have threatened the Turks with 
the aerial bombardment of Istanbul or the coalfields of Zonguldak. 22 Eden 
believed at that time that knocking Italy out of the war would go a long 
way towards bringing the Turks in. They would be much more friendly, 
he said, “when our troops had reached the Balkan area.” 23 

Italian armistice was announced on September 8, 1943. The Italian 
resistance ended while the first landing crafts were discharging their men 
on the Salerno beaches. Churchill now aimed at converting Italy into an 
active agent against Germany. Besides winning over the Italian navy and 
air force, he hoped to get Italian divisions in the battle lines against the 
Germans. His mind was also astir with prospects of producing favorable 
reactions in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, and also inducing Turkey to 
enter the war. He wrote: “The Germans have to apprehend desertion by 
Hungary and Rumania and a violent schism in Bulgaria. At any moment 
Turkey may lean her weight against them.” 24 

Italy’s collapse led the British to send expeditions to the Dodecanese, 
Cos, Leros and Samos. When the British boldly attacked, without Ameri- 
can help, the Dodecanese in September 1943, to ensure supplies of muni- 
tions and provisions for the British troops put ashore on Kos and Leros 
became a vital necessity. The Turkish Government came to Britain’s aid 
without hesitation and the supplies were shipped regularly from the Turk- 
ish mainland. The Turks also allowed stores to be dispatched from Syria 

19 Arthur Bryant, The Turn of the Tide: 1939-1943. London, Collins, 1957, pp. 573. 

20 Sir H. Maitland Wilson, Eight Tears Overseas, pp. 155-158; Churchill, loc. cit., p. 892. 

21 Papen, op. cit., p. 495. 

22 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit ., pp. 191-192. 

23 Churchill, loc. cit., p. 826. 

24 Churchill, Closing the Ring. pp. 133-137. 
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' r ^ r-iowever, without the use of 

Turkish airfields on the mainland so near to the Dodecanese, the British 
troops would find it difficult to keep their positions. The possibility of 
J u Urk ‘ Sh baSCS was brought up at the Moscow Conference of the 
ig Three Foreign Ministers (October 18-November 1943). 26 Roose- 
velt suppoited efforts to get Turkey to declare war on Germany 21 Eden 
could not, however, persuade the Turks while it seemed that the Germans 
could easily dominate the air bases in Crete or Greece. On November 16 
the Germans actually took the islands. In the following days, the Turks 
permitted the remnants of the British forces and Greek civilians evacuated 
rom Samos to pass through Turkey. By continual air bombardment, the 
Germans had had an opportunity for showing what they could do also to 
the Turkish mainland from the air. Although the general progress of the 
war favored an Allied victory, the lesson of the German air power demons- 
trated in the Dodecanese and the fate of the British forces could not be 
disregarded. 28 

The Moscow Conference made an inquiry into the various possibi- 
lties of bringing, the war to a speedy conclusion by the earliest Allied vic- 
tory It was agreed that a hopeful contribution to an early victory would 
wu Turkey t0 become a belligerent, preferably by the end of 1943. 2 2 
When at the very first meeting of the three Secretaries (October 19), Mo- 
otov suggested joint action to get Turkey into the war, Churchill thought 
that this might be made a part of a large-scale campaign to gain entry into 
Europe from the southeast. He asked Eden at once find out whether the 
Russians would be attracted to the idea of having the British act through 
t e Aegean, involving Turkey in the war, opening the Straits so that the 
ntisi navy could aid the Russian advance. His message continued : “It 
may be that for political reasons the Russians would not want us to develop 
a arge-scale Balkan strategy. On the other hand, their desire that Turkey 
s ould enter the war shows their interest in the Southeastern theatre.” 22 

ie decision to invite Turkey to join the Allies immediately was certainly 
an abrupt departure” 2 * from the previous decision of the British. 

. ^T? 1 ” 11 aV0WCd aga ' n and again his devotion to the decision 

at had been made at Quebec to invade France. But he also concluded 

25 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 193. 

26 Churchill, Closing the Ring. pp. 288-289. 

27 Hull, op. cit ., Vol. I, p. 1369; Leahy, op. cit., p. 225. 

28 Papen, op. cit., p. 503. 

29 Churchill, loc. cit., p. 298. 

30 Ibid., p. 286. 

31 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 194 . 
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that there were various other promising operations open to the Allies 
that ought not be foregone for the sake of starting Overlord at the begin- 
ning of summer. He stressed that the Allies should sap German strength 
in the time remaining before Overlord. Of the various ways of doing this, 
Churchill proposed (a) to carry the campaign in Italy to capture Rome, 
(b) to induce or compel Turkey to enter the war, (c) either with Turkey’s 
entry or otherwise to capture, by blockade or by landing, the Aegean is- 
lands, and, thereby, to open a quicker transport route through the Turkish 
Straits, (d) to support the Yugoslav Partisans (e) to send an expedition to 
the head of the Adriatic. 32 

Menemencioglu accepted an invitation from Eden to confer with him 
in Cairo from 4 to 6 November 1943. 33 Eden eloquently set forth the rea- 
sons in favor of Turkey’s entry into the war. Menemencioglu contended 
that giving the Allies the free use of the Turkish bases would involve Tur- 
key in war and could not be discussed as an isolated case. He said that Tur- 
key must have a definite task allotted to her. There were also political and 
military points to be cleared up. It was decided that the Turkish Foreign 
Minister should return to report to his government. If Turkey was ready 
to enter the war there would would be further talks ; if no, there would be 
no more to be said but Anglo-Turkish relations would suffer from this dis- 
appointment. 34 On returning to Ankara, Menemencioglu seemed to have 
told Papen of the extreme pressure exercised by the Allies to break off 
Turkey’s commercial relations with Germany. 35 Prolonged meetings of 
the cabinet and the Republican People’s Party ensued in the Turkish ca- 
pital. Turkish policy at that time was perhaps best summarized in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Since the beginning of the war, the outsiders, time to 
time, tried to channel our actions in this or that direction. We, 
on the other hand, pursued a line always in harmony with our 
opinions. The events have always proved that all our decisions 
have been most correct also from the point of view of common 
interests with our Allies. Those who have criticized us have 
later agreed with us. 

“The same yardstick will be applied in the future. Those 
interested in the Cairo talks and the decision we are to give in 

32 Herbert Feis, Churchill , Roosevelt , Stalin. New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1957, p. 260. 

33 Eden, op. cit. } p. 224; Ayin Tarihi . No. 120 (November 1943), pp. 94-99. 

34 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit. s p. 196. 

35 Papen, op. cit. s pp. 506-507. 
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the future may be sure that each new decision and the new 
measures to be taken will not be an outcome of foreign prefe- 
rence or pressure, but will be deduced from our own wish, opi- 
nion and experience, and control over our own future will al- 
ways be in our hands.” 36 

By November 17 when the Turkish Government and National 
Assembly had thoroughly examined the British requests, the Germans had 
already compelled the surrender of the British garrisons on the islands 
of Kos and Leros. This British failure right at Turkey’s very threshold 
certainly diminished the Turks’ readiness to participate in the war Ne- 
vertheless, a statement to the British Ambassador announced clearly Tur- 
key’s decision, in principle, to enter the war. This was accompanied, how- 
ever, by an equally clear statement that action would be impossible 
unless Turkey received adequate defence against Germany and there could 
be some scheme for military cooperation in the Balkans.” In so far as it 
accepted the principle of belligerency the reply was encouraging, but the 
conditions were heavy. 

The Teheran and Cairo Conferences: The question of inducing Turkey 
to enter into the war was an important topic discussed at the Teheran 
Conference (November 28-December 1, 1943). Stalin admitted that Turkey 
would be a useful Ally, but added that an eastern Mediterranean campaign 
would be a waste of time when the direct road to Germany passed through 
France. This argument contradicted Stalin’s earlier views expressed to 
Eden and General Deane in October 1943.- If Stalin was thinking in terms 
of post-war spheres of influence, the same considerations should have 
affected his calculations earlier. Deane says that Stalin wanted the Anglo- 
American forces in Western, not Southern Europe. » At Teheran, Churchill 
turned out to be the most eager advocate of having Turkey come into 
the war. His argument spread a golden glow around the enterprise 
making it look very attractive. He thought that the Allied interests would 
be served best if the Anglo-Americans as well as the Russians participated 
m the occupation of the Balkans. He added that Britain could give only 
limited air protection to Turkey. There were in Egypt seventeen British 
squadrons and three more could be spared. <» For the Prime Minister, 


6, 1943. 








37 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 196. 
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landing craft were the bottleneck for all these operations. When he suggested 
that some might be forthcoming from the Indian Ocean or the Pacific, 
Roosevelt said that this was impossible. The United States was opposed 
to new commitments in the Eastern Mediterranean. 41 Distances were too 
great and every day the Americans were proceeding north in the Gilbert 
and Marshall islands to attack Japanese supply lines. They needed all the 
landing-craft they had. Consequently, Roosevelt observed that if he were 
the President of Turkey he would refuse to fight until enormous amounts 
of equipment had been delivered to his forces. 42 

On November 29, the Combined Chiefs of Staff met with General K. 
Voroshilov to discuss general strategy. While the British representative 
argued in support of Churchill’s plan for attacking Rhodes, Voroshilov 
repeated Stalin’s argument that the use of any surplus forces in the Medi- 
terranean might delay the attack on France. No agreement was reached. 
While the Combined Chiefs were discussing strategy, Churchill invited 
Roosevelt to confer with him in private. The latter declined to avoid not 
only a private consultation behind Stalin’s back, but also the renewal of 
pleas for operations in the Mediterranean. When the Combined Chiefs 
reported on their discussion of the morning and their failure to reach an 
agreement, Churchill argued once again for operations in the Mediterra- 
nean. He mentioned first an amphibious attack upon the coast of Italy to 
capture Rome, then an assault on Rhodes, in conjunction with Turkey’s 
declaration of war, and thirdly a landing on the beaches of southern France, 
to coincide with the landings on Normandy. Although Stalin remained 
in the opposition, he promised Churchill that, if the Turks came into the 
war and were consequently threatened by Bulgaria, Russia would declare 
war on Bulgaria. But he added that side-shows in the Mediterranean should 
not be undertaken if they involved any postponement of Overlord beyond 
May 1944. Churchill next turned to the advantages that would accrue to 
the Soviet Union and the Allies if Turkey came into the war and opened 
the Straits to supply ships heading towards the Soviet Black Sea harbors. 

On November 30, Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin discussed Russia’s 
need for access to ice-free ports west to the Baltic, south through the Tur- 
kish Straits, and east to the Pacific. Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt ex- 

41 Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe. New York, Doubleday, 1949, p. 194; 
Sherwood, op. cit. y pp. 591, 746-747, 764-65, 787-89; Churchill, loc. cit. y pp. 286-289, 390; 
Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bunday, On Active Service in Peace and War. London, Hutc- 
hinson, 1949, pp. 223-234. 

42 Sherwood, op. cit. y pp. 778-781; Deane, op. cit., pp. 40-42; Churchill, loc. cit. y pp. 
347-358; Leahy, op. cit. y pp. 241-242. 
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member of the Turkish Government later told the British Ambassador that 
when the President left for Cairo he actully had authority from the govern- 
ment and his party to go to war 49 . Inonii arrived in Cairo on December 4. 
Churchill began to persuade him to declare war on Germany while inonii 
listened non-commitally. Roosevelt backed Churchill up but left persuasion 
to Churchill. On the evening of December 5 Churchill and Roosevelt once 
more took up the effort to persuade the Turks that their interests lay in 
joining the Allies by February 15, 1944. 50 inonii asked for supplies and 
time to train the Turkish troops in the use of modern weapons but Roose- 
velt did not agree to the diversion of large quantities of supplies to Turkey, 
and Churchill said that he could not afford more time. It was either now 
or never for his Eastern Mediterranean project. Roosevelt said that it was 
quite understandable that inonii should not want to be caught unaware and 
unprepared. 51 When the talks seemed to reach a stalemate, Churchill ar- 
ranged another meeting on his own with the Turkish President. The two 
statesmen agreed on the use of air bases. Pending the Turkish Government’s 
decision, preparatory work, including radar installations, was to be carried 
out in the fields. Churchill told Inonii that if Turkey was obdurate he 
personally would favor a change in the Straits regime. 52 It was also agreed 
to draw up a joint plan of campaign. The Americans were relieved rather 
than disappointed because of failure to bring Turkey into war immediately. 
Marshall and the American Chiefs of Staff feared that if Turkey was brought 
in, this might have interfered with Overlord. 53 The communique 54 issued 
on December 7 in Cairo stated that the three leaders examined the general 
political situation, “taking into account the joint and several interests of 
the three countries” and that the “closest unity” existed between them 
in their attitude to the world situation. 

In Cairo, two suspicions influenced the Turks. 55 First, they were being 
forced to enter the war to realise the decision the Big Three had reached at 
Teheran, in the general interest naturally, but with no great consideration for 
possible consequences for the Turks. Secondly, their agreement would mean 
the use on Turkish naval and air bases without assigning a special task to the 
Turkish forces. There was certainly sufficient ground for these suspicions. 

49 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., p. 197. 

50 Hull, op. cit ., Vol. II, p. 1369. 

51 Sherwood, op. cit., p. 800; Churchill, loc. cit., pp. 416-417; Leahy, op. cit., p. 253. 

52 Feis, op. cit., p. 266. 

53 Sherwood, op. cit., pp. 799-800, 802 ; Leahy, op. cit., p. 253 

54 Ayvn Tarihi. No. 121 (December 1943), p. 41; U.S. Department of State, Bulletin • 
December 11, 1943, pp. 412-413. 

55 Knatchbull-Hagessen, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 
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two countries were in “complete accord on the principals of a new inter- 
national peace order.” Nevertheless, the same paper, pointing at two 
dangers, namely, over-excitement and over-security, stated that those who 
wished to lull Turkey into a feeling of drowsy security at such a time were 
“either well-meaning ignorants or persons who have undertaken this task 
as a duty to serve purposes best known to themselves.” 

Meanwhile, the German Ambassador in Ankara, who was au courant 
of the negotiations between the Turks and the Allies as a result of the 
theft of documents from the British Embassy in Ankara, 58 warned Mene- 
mencioglu that compliance with the British requests would “inevitably 
lead to German reprisals” with the “complete destruction” of Istanbul 
and Izmir. 59 After the Cairo Conference the Turks replied that they accep- 
ted the proposals in principle but added that by allowing the R.A.F. to 
fly to the Turkish bases they would be risking reprisals by air and by land. 
They could not take the risk unless they were properly equipped. The 
British proposed to establish eighteen R.A.F. squadrons and ten anti-air- 
craft regiments in western Anatolia. A British military and air delegation 
under Air Marshall Linnell left for Ankara on December 28, 1943, to 

discuss the infiltration of a major part of this force before Turkey’s actual 
entry into the war. The Turks asked for twice the number of R.A.F. squad- 
rons that Britain offered and demanded more equipment. 60 There was 
too wide a gap between Turkish requirements and the Allied capacity of 
meeting them. The British too felt that there was enough substance in the 
Turkish military point of view to justify Turkey’s reluctance to declare 
war on Germany until her genuine needs had been sufficiently met. How- 
ever, deadlock was reached and the British Mission left Turkey on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944. 

When The Times wrote 61 of the suspicion that Turkey’s arguments 
were “mere subterfuge put forward to evade” the obligations under the 
agreement with Britain, a responsible Turkish journalist replied 62 that 
the British war materials had been far below of what was promised. By 

58 L.C. Moyzisch, Operation Cicero , New York, Coward-McCann, 1950; Papen, op. 
cit., pp. 509-519; Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates (Commons) 5th Series, Vol. 
478, Cols. 2023-2024. 

59 Papen, op. cit. s p. 516; Moyzisch, op. cit., pp. 136-148. 

60 Wilson, Operations in the Middle East from 1 6th February 1943 to 8th January 1944. 
paras. 303-314; Wilson, Eight Tears Overseas. 

61 The Times, February 9, 1944; For reply, see Necmeddin Sadak, “Ingiltere ile Tiirkiye 
Arasmda Goru§ Ayriligi Var midir?” (Is there a Difference of Views Between Britain and 
Turkey) Ak§am. February II, 1944. 

62 Vatan. February II, 1944. 


th at time, Allied deliveries of armaments to Turkey had ceased. 63 While 

lee r ? f.T e MiniStCr Pr ° Udly StatCd that “ h has been P^sible to 
keep the Turkish nation immune from the tragedies and ravages of war”«, 

Ulus wrote that Turkey’s alliance with Britain had to be adapted to “con- 
ditions calculated to safeguard in the best possible manner British and Turkish 
m erests alike. 63 It was again these interests that made the foreign affairs 
commentatoi of Ulus cautious of Germany’s war aims. Referring to the 
statements of Germany’s leaders, who said that their war aims represented 
nothing more than the defence of the Fatherland, he wrote that so long 
as such theories as Lebensraum and “New Order” were not categorically 
repudiated, so long as Germany’s war aims kept fluctuating with the chang- 
ing ortunes of war, the world would be “fully justified in regarding these 
new pronouncements as nothing more than a new political manoeuvre 
resorted to in an effort to attain the most exaggerated of German aspira- 
Pons. In answer to claim of Mr. Strauss, a member of the House of 
ommons, t at Turklsh P ubllc opinion had turned against England, 63 the 
editorial of Vatan™ wrote that Turkey “valued the friendship of Britain 
today no less than at any time in the past.” Speaking to the House of Com- 
mons, Churchill said on May 24, 1944, 6 6 that the Turks, having “over- 
rated their dangers,” increased their demands for supplies “to such a point 
hat, having regard to the means of communication and transport alone 
the war would probably be over before the supplies could reach them.” 

T 6 f° \ WU regrCt tHat Bntain had discontinued the process of arming 
urkey because it looked probable that the Allies would be “able to win 
le war m the Balkans and generally throughout South Eastern Europe 
without Turkey being involved at all.” P 

In this new isolation the Turks pursued a more conciliatory policy 
toward the Soviet Union. In mid-May 1944 the Turkish police unearthed 

LTh 7 ma ! Secre ! ° rganization ’ whose activities involved demands 
e independence of the Turks living in the Soviet Union. 3 • The Turkish 
Government arrested a small group of racialists whom it called “subver- 

63 Survey: 1939-1946: the Middle East and the War. p. 460. 

64 Ulus . December 31, 1943. 

65 Ibid., January 1, 1944. 

66 Ibid., January 2, 1944. 
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sive Fascists.” 71 Although the official sources have not identified this group 
with any foreign country, it was stated that the Allies were “certainly not 
behind any such sedition.” President Inonii, in a public address on the 
National Youth Day of May 19, 1944, 7 2 spoke of Soviet Russia as “Tur- 
key’s old and original friend of the days of the War of Independence.” 
Saying that Turkey “would not be poisoned by Fascists and racial doct- 
rines”, he added: “We shall use all measures at the disposal of the 
Republic to prevent the country’s destiny from being affected by false and 
harmful preaching of unscrupulous persons.” Ulus 73 wrote that “if the 
heavens were suplicated to send down a calamity to disintegrate and to 
destroy Turkey, no greater evil could overtake the country than racialism 
and that if the heavens were implored for a second calamity which would 
result in the encirclement of Turkey by arch-enemies, no better one could 
be found than to replace the raw dream of an Islamic Union with Tura- 
nism.” The paper stated that racialism was “invented to make everyone 
doubt himself and his country-men, and to lead a country to disputes and 
quarrels on the question of blood by dividing the people into classes such 
as 100% pure blood, 50 % pure blood, 25 % pure blood, mixed blood and 
polluted blood.” The paper concluded: “The Turks, who have lost in a 
few wars in the recent past many territories and men in the pursuit of 
such raw dreams, were not taken in by this trick; nor will they ever be taken 
in by it.” Ulus 14 again wrote that the Turks of Turkey were “nationalists; 
neither Turanists, nor racialists.” The paper regarded Turanism “a great 
threat to Turkey from the view of foreign policy” and racialism serving 
“no other end than to ensure the partition and the disintegration of united 
Turkey.” The paper added that the youth of Turkey could not be allowed 
“to become herdlike, the unconcious instrument of unidentified gready 
ambitions.” A retired general was arrested when it was discovered that not 
only he was offered by the German Ministry of Propaganda a post at the 
Turkische Post but also that he was an active sympathizer of German poli- 
cies. 75 

Chrome Export to Germany Suspended: After a difficult period in Anglo- 
Turkish relations a policy more favorable to the Allies reasserted itself. 
The first sign of this was when Turkey announced that she would cut off 

71 Broadcast talks to Radio Station WLW in Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. by Niizhet 
Baba from Ankara on May 24, 1944. 

72 Ayin Tarihi. No. 126 (May 1944), pp. 23-29 

73 Falih Rifki Atay, “Irk^ilik ve Turancilik,” (Racism and Turanism) Ulus. May 9, 
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all chrome export to Germany. It will be recalled that by the Clodius 
agreement of October 9, 1941, Germany was to receive chrome supplies 
from Turkey as of January 15, 1943, in proportion to her commitments 
to supply armaments. On April 14, 1944, the British and American Am- 
bassadors presented identical notes urging the Turkish Government to 
suspend chrome, cotton and copper deliveries to Germany. On the 20th, 
the Foreign Minister announced the immediate and total suspension of 
supplies of chrome to Germany.- He added: “According to our pact 
with Britain we are not neutrals. It is, therefore, necessary for us to consi- 
der the Allies’ note as being addressed not to a neutral, but to an ally of 
the British and the Allies.” The demand of cooperation made by an ally 
m requesting that this metal should not be given to its enemies was not of 
such a nature that could allow the question to be studied purely in the 
light of the rules of neutrality. Ulus” wrote that to end the shipment of 
chrome to Germany showed that “the help Turkey accorded to the Allies 
in the economic field is by no means unimportant.” Churchill acknow- 
ledged 78 “the good service and significant gesture” rendered to Britain 
and the Allies in general by the complete cessation af all chrome exports 
to Germany. The suspension of all deliveries of chromium effective on 
April 21,1 944, dealt a heavy blow to German economy. Ribbentrop reacted 
with a sharp message which spoke of reprisals. 7 9 On April 17, 1944, 
planes appeared over Istanbul and the Turkish Government ordered black- 
out. The citizens were asked to review their air-raid precautions and pas- 
sive defense instructions were issued. There were so many surprising and 
perplexing rumours about German attack on Turkey that Turkish news- 
paper reporters asked each other whether any one of them had “any in- 
formation regarding the bombing of Edirne,”«» a Turkish city near the 
Turkish-Bulganan border. At social gatherings, the foreigners asked news- 
papermen or government officials whether it was true that Germany had 
given them an ultimatum. 81 Ulus expressed the mood in the country when 
it wrote: “We must all attend to our work as calmly as though we would 
never enter the war, but, at the same time, be vigilant and prepared to 
awake one morning to find ourselves involved in a war.” 82 The Turkish 
Foreign Minister, too, declared : “Should the vital interests of the Turkish 

76 Vatan and Ulus, April 21, 1944; Vere-Hodge, op. cit., pp. 159-160. 

77 Ulus. August 11, 1944. 
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nation require that we take up arms one day, this must not come as a sur- 
prise to us. . . Let us be prepared always, both morally and materially.” 83 

In June 1944 there was a new source of friction with the British as a 
result of the passage through the Straits of twelve German vessels. Britain 
maintained that these vessels should have been considered as auxiliary 
vessels and refused passage in accordance with Article 19 of the Montreux 
Convention. inonu had the whole matter re-examined; considering that 
these vessels were once used as auxiliary ships, it was decided to refuse 
them passage in the future. 84 The Turkish Foreign Minister, who argued 
that the passage of such vessels was permitted by the Montreux Conven- 
tion and to oppose it would weaken that instrument in the future, resigned 
on June 15. 85 

Although Turkish non-belligerency following the Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Inonu talks at Cairo had strained Turkey’s relations with the Allies, the two 
parties returned to an atmosphere of cordiality in proportion to Turkey’s 
action against Germany. 


83 Broadcast talk to Great Britain read by Nezih Manyas from Ankara on May 19, 

1944. 

84 Aym Tarihi. No. 127 (June 1943), pp. 6-7; Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates (Commons). 5th Series, Vol. 400, Cols. 1986-1988; Papen, op. cit. s pp. 526-527. 

85 Hilmi Uran, Hatiralanm (Memoirs). Ankara, Ayyildiz Matbaasi, 1959, pp. 
417-419. 


VIII. TURKEY DECLARES WAR ON THE AXIS 


In the ensuing period the Big Three discussed the Turkish question 
at Moscow, Malta and Yalta. The Turks broke off their relations with 
Germany and then declared war on the Axis, which entitled Turkey to 
participate in the San Francisco Conference. 

While the Soviet armies were poised on the borders of Rumania, 
Churchill thought that Turkey’s entry at this stage would have a potent 
influence on the future of southeastern Europe. Consequently, he wrote 1 
to Stalin on July 11, 1944, that the Allies should tell her to declare war. 
He feared, however, that in that case Turkey would ask both for aircraft 
to protect her cities, which the Allies would find hard to spare, and for 
joint military operations in Bulgaria and the Agean for which the Allies 
had not at that time the means. It seemed to Churchill, therefore, wiser 
to take the breaking off of relations with Germany as a first step. Such an 
act on the part of Turkey would be a “knell to the German soul.” In his 
reply on July 15, 1944, Stalin maintained that it would be better to leave 
Turkey to her own free will and not to exert fresh pressure. However, the 
growing power of Russia made it impossible for Turkey to risk falling into 
the Allies bad graces. Ankara decided to break off diplomatic relations 
with Germany on August 2, 1944. 3 A day prior to that action President 
Inonu made a final offer to Papen to serve as a mediator in the world con- 
flict. 4 Two days after Turkey had sent her note, the British Ambassador 
handed an official letter to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in which he de- 
clared, on behalf of his government, that the Turks’ decision constituted 
a real proof of the strength and vitality of the Turco-British Alliance. 5 Pre- 
mier Saracoglu commented, however, that Turkey’s decision to break 
off relations with Germany did not constitute a declaration of war; the 
future German attitude would decide whether this decision would or would 

1 Churchill, Triumph and Tragedy, pp. 79-80. 

2 Ibid., pp. 80-81. 

3 Aym Tarihi. No. 129 (August 1944), pp. 44-46. 

4 Papen, op; cit. 3 p. 527. 

5 Ulus. August 2, 1944, 
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not be transformed into a declaration of war. At this point not only the 
Turkish press termed Fascism and Nazism as “militaristic, hegemonial 
and aggressive,” 6 but also the government suppressed the German sup- 
ported Tiirkishe Post and freed von Papen’s would-be assailants who had 
been imprisoned. 

Commenting on Turkey’s breaking off relations with Germany, Chur- 
chill remarked that this act infused “new life into the Alliance.” 7 Noting 
that now Germany or Bulgaria could attack Turkey and that the Turkish 
cities may receive the kind of bombardment Britain had seen, he declared 
that Britain would make common cause with her. Churchill added that 
Papen might now be sent back to Germany to meet “the blood bath he 
so narrowly ascaped at Hitler’s hands in 1934. Actually Papen was receiv- 
ed with a high decoration and a sword of honor. Some in Ankara thought 
that Churchill had saved his life. 8 Referring to Churchill’s comment Ulus 9 
wrote that an “absolute lack of difference between the interests of Britain 
and Turkey from the point of view of security and an equally absolute har- 
mony between the peace aims of the two” had made it possible for relations 
between Britain and Turkey “to grow stronger daily on a scale incom- 
parable with the situation in the past.” When the Axis and satellite radio 
stations, referring to Turkey’s decision to sever relations with Germany, 
said that this was the loss of Turkish independence of action, the Turkish 
press 1 0 pointed out that this was the fulfillment of “a requirement of Tur- 
key’s treaties with the West.” 

The Allies discussed, among other things, the Straits question and 
Turkey’s status at Moscow, Malta and Yalta. At the Moscow Conference, 
October 9-20, 1944, Churchill and Eden agreed with Stalin upon the 
advisability of revising the Montrux Convention which defined Turkey s 
powers in the Straits. 11 In Roosevelt’s absence, however, no final decision 
was taken on this matter. 12 

At Malta Eden told 13 Stettinius on February 1, 1943, that the Russians 
might wish at Yalta a regime for the Straits “similar to that of the Suez 

6 Ulus. August 3, 1944. 

7 Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates (Commons). 5th Series. Vol. 402, 
Col. 1485. 

8 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit. s p. 203. 

9 Ulus. August 5, 1944. 

10 Ibid., August 4, 1944. 

1 1 Churchill, loc. cit., p. 242. 

12 Stettinius, Roosevelt and the Russians, p. 117, 123, 238. 

13 U.S. Department of State, The Conferences of Malta and Yalta: 1945. Washington, 
Government Printing Press, 1955, p. 501. 
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Canal” which would enable their warships to pass from the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean in time of war. The Turkish Prime Minister gave the 
necessary orders to ensure the unquestioned passage of the vessels that 
took President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill to Yalta. 14 

On January 10, Stalin raised at Yalta the Straits question. 15 Declaring 
that Japan had played a bigger part in drafting the Montreux treaty than 
the Soviet Union, he observed that he would not accept a situation in which 
“Turkey had a hand on Russia’s throat.” He concluded by suggesting 
that the three foreign ministers consider this question at their first meeting 
after the Yalta Conference. Roosevelt expressed a firm conviction that 
the Soviet Union would have unhampered access to a warm- water port. 
Churchill remarked that Stalin’s proposal that the three foreign minis- 
ters discuss the matter was a wise one. The British certainly felt, he added, 
that Russia, as a great Black Sea power, should not be dependent on the 
narrow exit. The Yalta discussion concefning the Montreux and the Straits 
was that the three Foreign Ministers should meet in London to consider 
proposals which the Soviet Government would put forward in relation to 
the Montrux Convention. The Turkish Government was to be informed 
at an appropriate moment. 16 

The Big Three agreed at Yalta to invite to the post-war Peace Con- 
ference only those nations that had either fought the Axis or would dec- 
lare war by March l. 17 Churchill suggested Turkey’s declaration of war. 
He said 18 that this country had made an alliance with Britain “at a very 
difficult time” and her attitude had been “friendly and helpful” although 
she had not entered the war a year ago. On February .20 the British Am- 
bassador informed the Turkish Foreign Minister accordingly. The Turkish 
National Assembly unanimously approved on February 23 the Govern- 
ment’s decision to comply with the Yalta decision. 19 Premier Saracoglu’s 
address in the National Assembly left no doubt where Turkey’s sym- 
pathies had been throughout the war. 20 Highly critical of the Ubermensch 
and the Lebensraum theorists, he pointed out once again that the Turkish 
Republic had always been on the side of the defenders of “humanity, ci- 
vilization, freedom and democracy” against brute force that enslaved 

14 Ibid., pp. 27 and 34-35. 

15 The Conferences of Malta and Yalta: 1945. pp. 903, 910 and 916; Stettinius, op. cit., 
pp. 267-269. 

16 The Conferences of Malta and Yalta : 1945 pp. 940 and 982. 

17 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly. New York and London, Harper, 1947, p. 39. 
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small countries, and no decision of the Turks had contradicted this posi- 
tion. In a message to the House of Commons, Churchill welcomed Turkey 
into the ranks of the United Nations. 21 

The Potsdam Conference and After: The Turco-Soviet Treaty of Neut- 
rality and Non- Aggression, signed on December 17, 1925, was due to ex- 
pire on November 7, 1945, but would be automatically renewed if not 
denounced six months beforehand. On March 19 Molotov submitted to 
the Turkish ambassador a note which stated: “Owing to the profound 
changes which have taken place, especially during the Second World 
War, this treaty is no longer in accord with the new situation and needs 
serious improvement.’ 5 The Turkish reply of April 4, 1945, expressed readi- 
ness “to examine with attention and good-will any proposals that the 
Soviet Government would suggest for the conclusion of a treaty better 
adopted to the present interests of the two countries.” 22 During the in- 
terview which took place between the Turkish Ambassador Selim Sarper 
and Molotov on June 7, 1945, the latter said that there were two condi- 
tions for the conclusion of a new treaty between Turkey and Russia: the 
eventual rectification of the Turkish-Soviet frontier fixed by the Treaty 
of 1921, which meant the retrocession of Kars and Ardahan, and the gran- 
ting of bases for Soviet Russia on the Dardanelles. 23 The second proposal 
aimed to change bilaterally the Montreux Convention. The U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Navy James G. Forrestal, noted on June 24 that the Russians 
were aiming to “detach Turkey from the orbit of British influences.” 24 Pre- 
sident Roosevelt expressed American interest in the issue when he had decla- 
red on November 7, 1941, that the defense of Turkey was “vital to the 
defense of the United States.” 25 The Soviets held out as compensation for 
the possible loss of Kars and Ardahan the Turkish recovery from neigh- 
boring Syria of the city and railway junction of Aleppo. 26 Hasan Saka, 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, returning from the San Francisco Confe- 
rence, stopped in London, where he pointed out in a press conference that 
the multilateral Montreux agreement could not be revised by Turkey and 

21 Great Britain, Hansard's Parliamentary Debates (Commons). 5th Series, Vol. 408, 
Col. 1288. 

22 British and Foreign State Papers. Vol. 145, pp. 1175-1 177; The Times , March 21, 
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the Soviet Union alone.” The general belief was that the Big Three would 
discuss the future of the Straits at their meeting at Potsdam. 

The Straits question was discussed at the Potsdam Conference toward 
the end of July 1945. The general opinion was that the Montreux Con- 
vention should be revised. Supporting the idea of the modification of the 
Montreux Convention, Churchill welcomed the free passage of the Soviet 
ships through the Straits. Stressing the importance of not alarming 
Turkey, he told Stalin that strong concentrations near Turkish borders, 
the hostility of the Soviet press, and the failure of conversations between 
the Turkish Ambassador and Molotov had frightened Turkey. Referring 
to his conversations with the Turkish diplomat, Molotov said that Turkey 
had proposed a treaty of friendship with Russia. He added that portions 
of Soviet Armenia and Soviet Georgia had been in 1921 torn away from 
Russia and no agreement could be made before the settlement of the ter- 
ritorial question. As far as the Straits were concerned, Churchill challenged 
the rights of the Russians to consider this problem as a dispute bet- 
ween the two countries only. He said that the British could not urge Tur- 
key to accept such proposals. 28 Stalin declared that the Kars and Ardahan 
issue would not have been brought up at all if Turkey had not proposed 
an alliance with Russia. He was of the opinion that an alliance connoted 
a mutual defense of the frontiers and such a defense was unthinkable when 
the frontiers were incorrect. 28 In regards to the Straits, Stalin said that 
the Turkish strength was inadequate to guarantee free passage to Soviet 
ships in case complications emerged; this proposition led Stalin to suggest 
that the combined forces of the U.S.S.R. and Turkey jointly defend the 
Straits. Stalin had in mind the passage of the German and Italian auxiliary 
war vessels through the Straits in 1944. 

Expressing his views on the Turkish question at Potsdam, Truman 
said 28 that his government favored a revision of the Montreux Convention. 
He added, however, that the freedom of the Straits should be guaranteed 
to all. Furthermore, the President suggested free access to all the seas by 
all countries. This meant that the Kiel Canal in Germany, the Rhine- 
Danube waterway from the North Sea to the Black Sea, the Black Sea 
Straits, the Suez Canal and the Panama Canal be made free for the passage 
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of ships of all countries. Churchill, who fully agreed with the general line 
of Truman s statements, said that free navigation in the Straits by merchant 

and war vessels in peace and in war ought to be guaranteed by all coun- 
tries. 

The Berlin Conference of the Three Powers adopted a resolution 
consisting of the following:- a) The three governments agreed that the 
convention regarding the Straits, concluded in Montreux, should be re- 
vised, as it did not meet conditions of the present time; b) the three govern- 
ments agreed that this question would be the subject of direct negotia- 
tions between each of the three powers and the Turkish Government. 

In accordance with the agreement reached at the Potsdam Conference, - 
the United States Government presented on November 2, 1945 a note 
to the Turkish Government.- The following principles were proposed 
as a basis for solution: a) the Straits to be open to the merchant vessels 
of all nations in time of peace and of war; b) the Straits to be open to the 
war-ships of Black Sea powers in time of peace and of war; c) passage 
through the Straits to be denied to the war-ships of non-Black Sea powers 
at all times, except for an agreed limited tonnage in time of peace with 
the specific consent of the Black Sea powers or when acting on behalf of 
the United Nations; and d) certain changes to modernize the Montreux 
Convention, such as the substitution of the United Nations system for that 
of the League of Nations and elimination of Japan as a signatory The 
American note added that it was “the earnest hope of the Government 
of the United States that the problem of the control and use of the Straits 
can be solved in a manner which will promote international security, will 
show due consideration for the interests of Turkey and all Black Sea ripa- 
rian powers, and will assure the free use of this important waterway to 
the commerce of all nations. 33 

After the delivery of the American note to the Turkish Government, 
The Times remarked- that the American proposal allowing the usage of 
the Straits by the Black Sea Powers “at all times” made Turkish position 
absurd” since this principle could not possibly work in case of a war bet- 
ween Turkey and the Soviet Union. Turkey could not fight Russia and at 
the same time be obliged, by virtue of a treaty agreed upon by herself and 
the other powers concerned, to open the Straits to the Soviet Union. How- 

32 U.S. Department of State Bulletin. November 11, 1945, p. 766. 

33 The Problem of Turkish Straits , p. 47. 

34 The Times , November 26, 1945. 


ever, the British note presented on November 21, 1945, 33 indicated a «r- 
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The Turkish Prime Minister Saracoglu stated on December 5 that 
his government would accept the U.S. proposals as a basis for discussion - 
The debates on the Straits opens a new chapter in Turkey’s foreign relations 
which falls outside the scope of this book. 


35 Idem. 


36 Ulus. December 6, 1945. Release 1, February 1, 1946, Washington, D.C. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While appraising Turkey’s foreign policy during the Second World War, 
opinions ranged from belief that Turkey had actually served the Allied 
cause by staying out of the conflict during the major part of the war to 
apprehension that Turkish non-belligerency was more beneficial to the 
Axis than the Allies. It is true that Turkey had stood out against becoming 
a belligerent virtually until the end of the war. Although both the Allies 
and the Axis would have welcomed her into the war on their sides, to se- 
cure the Turks’ belligerency would have demanded material assistance 
which neither could give. The principle foundation of Turkish foreign 
policy was, of course, the requirements of national interest. 

It should be noted, however, that the Turkish Government was con- 
sistent in preferring the Allies to the Axis. In the entire war period there 
was no question where Turkey’s sympathies lay. The Turkish President 
had said in the Grand National Assembly: “We wish the victors of this 
world war to be civilization and humanity.” 1 As Hiiseyin Cahid, a life- 
long fighter for democracy in Turkey, noted, there was a general belief 
that Inonii had referred in this speech to the victory of the Allies. 2 The 
question had always been how much could he express his sympathies with- 
out involving his country in disaster. A slight miscalculation could embroil 
Turkey in the world conflict and make it a battlefield. Turkey had remained 
the ally of Britain when that country was living through her darkest days, 
and even at times when it seemed that the Axis was going to win the war, 
Turkish policy had rendered great service to the Allies. 

It should be noted that in the early 1930’s Turkey had recognized 
the twin dangers of Italian and German hegemony in Europe and in the 
Mediterranean. The Italian attack on inoffensive Ethiopia may be taken 
as the occasion for the birth of collaboration between England and Turkey. 
Also, the conquest of Albania, which was, in Turkey s opinion, a veiy 
moderate compensation for Italy’s ambitions, brought the fascist menace 
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closer to Turkey’s borders. Again, the reintroduction of conscription in 
Germany, the reoccupation of the Rhineland, the Anschluss , Sudetenland, 
followed by Czechoslovakia, inevitably shook Turkish confidence in Hit- 
ler’s systematically falsified assurances. 

A concrete example of Turkey’s inclinations was the Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration of May 12, 1939, which meant not only a greater possibility 
of Turkey’s involvement in war but the cutting off of German supplies, 
on which the Turkish economy depended. Nor can it be overlooked that Tur- 
key took a bolder step on October 19th of the same year by signing a long 
term security pact with Britain and France while there was a state of war 
between two Western European countries and Germany. This treaty de- 
fined categorically what would be the policy of Turkey in the Second World 
War. 

Following France’s debacle and the Dunkirk t disaster, Turkey, 
like Britain, felt the blow acutely. In spite of Italy’s entry into the war, 
the opinion that Turkey was not prepared to fight a modern war was 
unanimous. With the advance of the war there appeared an entirely new 
set of weapons which altered the relative strength of armies and seemed to 
be the only guarantee of victory. One should understand the feelings of 
military prudence which made the action of Turkey less strong when these 
new facts became apparent to the Turkish leaders as great battles were 
being fought. Turkey could not successfully resist the powerful German war- 
machine. The Turks had decided that they would not become active bel- 
ligerents in war until German attack on Turkey. Had Turkey without 
adequate arms attacked the German Army, she would have laid herself 
open to a smashing counterstroke. Turkish industries were not in a position 
to replace losses of the Turkish Army that would be incurred in large-scale 
engagements. When France collapsed, the fulfillment of obligations regar- 
ding equipping Turkey fell exclusively on the shoulders of Britain, herself 
hard-pressed. 

Germany fully exploited the growing desire of the Turkish political 
circles to keep out of the conflict as long as they were not ready to cope 
with it. There dawned days when all seemed lost for Britain. Germany made 
Turkey most tempting offers, asking in return for a right-of-way to enab- 
le her to deal the British the final coup de grace . In return for a breach with 
Britain Germany offered to Turkey, at different times, a rectification of 
the Bulgarian frontier in favor of Turkey, some Greek islands in the Aegean, 
the Dodecanese and two Caspian provinces of Iran. Instead of being taken 
in, Turkey did not change her conviction that a German victory would 
mean a system of tyranny in Europe and the rest of the world. The fall 
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of France and the virtual closing of the Mediterranean to normal traffic 
lessened Allied influence in this area, with the undoubted result that Tur- 
key was obliged to keep in touch with other countries too in an effort to 
secure the goods and commodities which she sorely needed. Difficulties 
that England s isolation created made Turkey enter into engagements 
which led some people to doubt Turkey’s ability to reconcile them with 
the requirements of her alliance with Britain. However, Turkey neither 
committed herself to any engagement without first consulting her Allies, 
nor conceded more than the inevitable minimum to the Germans. She has 
proclaimed on every possible occasion that her alliance with Britain was 
the mainstay of her foreign policy and took care to ensure that no question 
could expose that alliance to a crisis. As R.B. Mccallum wrote: “The Turks 
continued to remain solidly neutral even under the strongest German 
pressure. If Turkey had given way and permitted the Germans access to 
Asia Minor, the British position would have been rendered impossible.” 3 
During the finest hour of the Axis Turkey’s pact with Britain and France 
passed through many stiff tests. Turkey’s insistence on the priority of her 
alliance with Britain over her treaty of non-aggression with Germany pre- 
vented the war from spreading to the Middle East. Turkey held to this 
position while Italy entered the war and France fell, while the Germans 
overran the whole of the Balkans and occupied all the Aegean islands, 
while the German and the Italian armies were very close to Suez and El 
Alamein, while the Germans had almost reached the Caucausus and the 
banks of the Volga, and while very few doubted that victory would go to the 
Axis. Britain’s treaty with Turkey stood firm despite all Nazi victories on 
the fronts and their intrigues in Ankara. Bernard Lewis observed, in the 
early part of the war that if Britain would succeed in defeating Germany, 
there would be “few in Turkey who will not feel deeply thankful for our 
victory.” 4 5 

Turkey could not become a belligerent even after the turn of the tide 
in favor of the Allies. Although Britain gave Turkey various equipment, 
the Turks maintained that this was “only 4-6 percent” 3 of fundamental 
war material guaranteed for delivery. The acknowledged 6 inability of the 
Western Powers to supply Turkey’s needs in armaments was a main factor 
that forced Turkey s non-belligerency. During the wartime conferences 
President Roosevelt openly encouraged the Turks’ demands of war material 

3 Mccallum, op. tit., p. 124. 

4 Lewis, op. tit., s. 5. 

5 Vatan. March 2, 1944. 

6 Toynbee and Toynbee, op. tit., p. 150. 
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0 , . , ' „ 111 especially 

at the Adana Conference, it was recognized that Turkey could not be 

expected to risk her whole existence by coming in. There would at any time 
lave een an element of gamble in Turkish belligerency. If Turkey had 
gone to war with Germany, it was probable that Germany could be able 
to advance through Anatolia to establish her hegemony, with her advan- 
tageous position at that time in Syria and Iraq, on the whole of Eastern 
Mediterranean. This might have postponed Hitler’s plans for the invasion 
ot Russia with the consequent concentration offerees against Britain. Hugh 
. eton- Watson argues that “Turkey’s neutrality saved Britain from still a 
a greater peril.” 3 Eden confirmed this when he said: “Since the beginning 
o this war Turkey has rendered great service to our cause by her policy 
o independence.” 3 Following Germany’s defeat, however, the Soviet 
influence in Turkey would increase. Had the miscarriage of the Dodecanese 
operation in 1943 been avoided, Turkish support would be proportionate 
to the improvement of the Allied position. The British military failure right 
at their threshold and the secret proceedings of the Teheran Conferences 
remforced the Turks’ suspicion that they might be sacrificed on the altar 
of Allied agreement. Even when Turkey turned down the suggestion to 
entei the war made simultaneously with the British defeat in the Aegean 
Churchill remarked 3 that there was no doubt Turkey’s sympathies lay 
with the Allies and that Turkey had done her “best through difficult times” 
According to the British Ambassador in Ankara, one thing was never in 
ou t, namely, Turkeys desire for an allied victory and her recognition 
o the fact that her own prosperity, if not her existence, depended on the 
cose friendship of the Allies. He continues: 10 

“I have quite frequently heard it remarked by uninformed 
people that it was a great achievement to have prevented Turkey 
from joining our enemies. That is not only a complete perver- 
sion of facts but a colossal injustice to Turkey herself. Never did 
such an idea enter the mind of the Turkish Government.” 

If it was necessary that a nation, which did not aspire after the acqui- 
sition of territories or of spheres of influence and the sole ambition of which 
was to see the establishment of a reign of security and equity in the world 
should enter the war for the sake of the common cause withoutfirst having 

7 Hugh Seton-Watson, The East European Revolution. London, Methuen, 1950, p 68 
o Eden, op. cit., p. 99. F 

Cols. 765 G 766 a ‘ Hamard ' s Pad ’«™ntary Debates (Commons). 5th Series, Vol. 400, 

10 Knatchbull-Hugessen, op. cit., pp. 203-204. 
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become the victim of aggression, it was also necessary that risks should 
be measured and that its ends and the means of defense should be harmo- 
nized. So long as the guarantees regarding war equipment were not im- 
plemented the Turkish course was justified. 

It is also asserted that Turkey indirectly assisted Germany by selling 
Turkish chrome to her. As the previous chapters indicate, Turkey sold most 
of its chrome production to England. Moreover, Britain could have gotten 
all Turkish chrome for the entire war period only if she had accepted an 
early Turkish proposal to buy the produce for the duration of the war. 

It should also be noted that Turkey sold her chrome to Germany only 
beginning with 1 943 and cut all supplies in early 1 944. It is natural, however, 
that Turkey’s supply of chrome has given her an important position making 
Germany and Britain bidders in the purchase of this raw material essential 
for war industry. 

Finally, when Turkey declared war on the Axis, some voiced the cri- 
ticism that she did so on the eleventh hour. On this question President 
Inonu said : 1 1 

“It has been maintained that our declaration of war was 
without any affect and came when an Allied victory was certain . . 
We believe that the position we maintained throughout the 
years of nightmare was useful for the victory of the Allies. As 
to our declaration of war on the Axis, it was the outcome of 
Allied insistence. This must have had some significance for them; 
otherwise they would not have insisted on our participation.” 

During the Second World War, the image of the Great Powers of 
Turkey was never a small state acting as a helpless pawn, moved around 
at will. Turkey had been able to convince, at different times, that her 
position as a neutral ally was also advantageous for the Great Powers. Tur- 
key survived without suffering the devastation of a world war. Turkey s 
chances of survival and ability to resist the pressure of the belligerents in- 
creased as there were numerous Great Powers with conflicting demands. 
The more concerned they were with Turkey, the more complex the balance, 
from which Turkey could benefit. As apparent in the Cairo Conference, 
the less unified the side exerting pressure on Turkey, the more the latter 
could resist it. In a cold war or a war fought with conventional weapons, 
a Medium or a Small State can establish the same relationship with the 

Great Powers. 


1 1 Indnifnun Soylev ve Demegleri. p. 394. 
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